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Ostbe  9th  of  July  in  this  year  1878  nearly  four  hundred  friends 
of  University  College,  London,  assembled  in  the  College  grounds 
to  celebrate  the  completion  of  the  first  fifty  years  of  an  institu- 
tion which  has  thus  far,  backed  by  the  good  sense  of  the  country, 
achieved  even  more  than  was  expected  by  its  founders.  The 
assembly  was  presided  over  by  Lord  Granville,  Chancellor  of  the 
University  of  London,  who  then  made  it  part  of  his  ever  ready 
service  to  the  cause  of  liberal  education  to  lay  the  first  stone  of 
buildings  which  have  become  necessaiy  for  the  pi'oper  carrying 
on  of  the  extended  work  of  the  College  during  j^ears  to  come. 
To  day,  as  we  begin  with  quicliened  energies  a  second  fifty  years 
of  life,  a  glance  over  the  past,  however  slight,  may  serve  in  aid 
of  battle  for  the  future. 

Early  in  1825,  the  poet  Thomas  Campbell  was  acti\'e  in  nrgihg 
upon  the  attention  of  his  friends  a  project  of  his  own  which 
had  been  for  years  one  of  his  favourite  thoughts,  namely,  the 
founding  of  a  University  in  London  that  should  be  in  all  things 
liberal  and  comprehensive.  Among  others  upon  whom  Camp- 
bell urged  his  thought  was  Mr.  (afterwards  Sir)  Isaac  Lyon 
Goldsmid.  It  was  at  one  of  the  meetings  of  a  club  called  "  The 
Literary  Union  "  to  which  they  both  belonged.  Mr.  Goldsmid 
called  next  morniug  upon  Henry  Brougham  to  make  known 
to  him  Campbell's  ideas  and  obtain  his  coojieration.  Brougham 
and  Campbell  then  met  for  discussion  at  Mr.  Goldsmid's  house.  A 
friend  of  Campbell's,  Mr.  Francis  Place,  who  in  those  days  was 
always  the  leader  of  the  Liberals  at  Westminster  elections,  wrote, 
on  the  12th  of  February  1825,  that  the  establishment  of  a  Univer- 
sity in  London  had  for  a  considerable  time  been  a  favourite  object 
with  his  friend  Thomas  Campbell  ;  that  in  the  preceding  January 
lie  had  been  resolved  to  bring  his  project  before  the  public  in 
order  that  at  least  it  might  be  known,  and  on  the  9th  of  Feb- 
ruary 1825,  he  published  in  '  The  Times  '  newspaper  a  letter  to 
Mr.  Brougham  on  tlie  subject.  J oseph  Hume  approved  of  Camp- 
bell's project,  and  told  Mr.  Place  that  if  a  sketch  were  drawn  up 
showing  \\  hat  the  poet  intended,  as  well  with  regard  to  teaching 
as  moral  discipline  and  expense  to  students,  he  had  no  doubt 
that  he  could  procure  subscribers  to  a  large  amount.  As  for 
the  very  large  sum  boldly  named  by  Campbell  as  necessary  to 
the  carrying  out  of  his  design,  Hume  did  not  flinch  from  it. 
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In  April  1 825,  prompted  probably  by  Campbell's  letter  to  '  The 
Times,'  other  action  was  taken  upon  a  resolve  to  work  at  the 
foundation  o£  a  College  in  which  the  highest  education  should 
be  offered  to  all  comers,  without  imposition  of  religious  tests. 
Its  beginners  were  a  few  jn'ivate  men  at  Hackney,  several  of 
them  members  of  a  congregation  of  Dissenters  there  which  had 
for  its  minister  the  Kev.  Francis  A.  Cox.  These  gentlemen  looked 
chiefly  to  the  fact  that  Dissenters  were  shut  out  from  the  English 
Universities.  They  met  in  April  at  the  King's  Head  Tavern  in  the 
Poidtry  and  formed  themselves  into  a  Provisional  Committee  with 
power  to  add  to  their  number.  Their  first  business  Avas  to  write 
letters  to  the  public  men  who  M'ere  most  likely  to  assist  tliem. 
Their  second  meeting  was  held  on  the  26th  of  April  1825,  and 
known  friends  of  their  cause  ■n  ere  invited  to  it  by  the  following  cir- 
cular from  Mr.  James  M.  Buckland,  their  Honorary  Secretary  : — 
"  I  am  requested  to  inform  you  that  at  the  late  Meeting  held  at 
the  King's  Head  Tavern  in  the  Poultry  j'ou  were  appointed  one 
of  the  Provisional  Committee  for  the  establishment  of  a  College, 
and  beg  to  solicit  your  attendance  at  the  same  place  on  Tuesday 
next,  April  26th,  at  11  o'clock  in  the  morning,  to  receive  the 
Eeport  of  the  Deputation  appointed  to  confer  with  Messrs, 
Brougham  &c,  and  for  the  transaction  of  other  business  relative 
thereto." 

The  public  men  who  were  appealed  to  replied  with  deeds  as 
well  as  words,  and  to  Henry  Brougham  was  due  much  of  the 
prompt  success  in  bringing  men  together  who  could  help  effec- 
tually. They  joined  the  Provisional  Committee,  inspired  its 
counsels,  enlarged  its  original  design  into  the  plan  of  a  free  Uni- 
versity, and  quickly  realized  a  great  part  of  their  scheme.  A 
letter  of  Thomas  Campbell's,*  written  four  days  later  (April  30, 
1825),  tells  how  this  came  about.  "  I  have  had,"  he  said  to  a 
friend,  "  a  double-quick  time  of  employment  since  I  saw  you. 
In  addition  to  the  business  of  the  Magazine  "  [he  "n  as  then  edit- 
ing the  '  New  Monthly '],  "  1  have  had  that  of  the  Uuiversity  in 
a  formidable  shape.  Brougham,  who  must  haA^e  popularity 
among  Dissenters,  propounded  the  matter  to  them.  The  Dele- 
gates of  almost  all  the  dissenting  bodies  in  London  came  to  a  con- 
ference at  his  summons.  At  the  first  meeting  it  was  decided 
that  there  should  be  Theological  Chairs,  partly  Church  of  England 
and  partly  Presbyterian.  I  had  instructed  ail  friends  of  the 
University  to  resist  any  attempt  to  maJie  us  a  theological  body  ; 
but  Brougham,  Hume,  and  John  Smith  came  away  from  the  first 
Meeting,  saying  '  We  think  Avith  you,  that  the  introduction  of 
Divinity  Avill  be  mischievo  js ;  but  we  must  yield  to  the  Dissen- 
ters AA^th  Irving  at  their  head.  We  must  have  a  Theological 
College.'  I  immediately  Avaited  on  the  Church-o£-England  men, 
who  had  already  subscribed  to  the  number  of  a  hundred,  and 
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said  to  them,  '  Ton  see  our  paction  is  broken  ;  I  induced  you  to 
to  subscribe  on  the  faith  that  no  ecclesiastical  interest,  English 
or  Scotch,  sliould  predominate  in  our  scheme  ;  but  the  Dissenters 
are  rushing  in.  What  do  _you  say  ? '  They — that  is,  the  Church- 
ot'-England  friends  of  the  scheme — concerted  that  I  should  go, 
commissioned  from  them,  to  say  at  the  conference  that  either 
the  Church  of  England  must  predominate,  or  else  there  must  be 
no  church  influence.  I  went  with  this  commission  ;  I  debated 
the  matter  with  the  Dissenters.  Brougham,  Hume,  and  John 
Smith,  who  had  before  deserted  me,  changed  sides,  and  came 
over  to  me.  Irving  and  his  party  stoutly  opposed  me  ;  but  I 
succeded  at  last  in  gaining  a  complete  victory.  .  .  The  Dissen- 
ters themselves,  I  must  say,  behaved  with  extreme  candour  ; 
they  would  not  even  suffer  me  to  conclude  my  reply  to  Mr. 
Irving  ;  but  exclaimed,  '  Enough,  enough.  We  are  convinced, 
and  concede  the  point,  that  the  University  shall  be  without  re- 
ligious rivalship.'  .  .  Ton  cannot  conceive  what  anxiety  I  have 
inidergone  whilst  I  imagined  that  the  whole  beautiful  project 
was  likely  to  be  reduced  to  a  mere  Dissenters'  University.  Eut 
I  have  no  more  reason  to  be  dissatisfied  with  the  Dissenters 
than  with  the  hundred  Church-of-England  subscribers  whose 
interests  I  have  done  my  best  to  support.  I  regard  this  as  an 
eventful  day  of  my  life."  Indeed,  when  the  desire  of  his  heart 
was  attained,  Campbell  himself  spoke  of  the  share  he  had  taken 
in  the  founding  of  this  place  of  education  as  the  chief  event  iu 
his  life's  history.    It  was  a  Pleasure  of  Hope  realized. 

The  troubles  of  the  time,  in  some  respects,  favoured  the  move- 
ment thus  begun ;  for  they  produced  an  enthusiam  of  resistance  to 
the  wrongs  entrenched  in  ignorance,  and  hotly  defended  by  men  of 
all  classes  in  the  State.  A  fictitious  prosperity  at  the  beginning  of 
1825  led  to  wild  speculatiou  ;  and  in  the  autumn  failures  began. 
Then  there  was  a  run  on  the  banks ;  and  in  December  banks  began 
to  break.  Pole's  bank  broke  on  the  5th  of  December  ;  Williams's 
next  day.  In  the  course  of  the  next  five  or  six  weeks,  sixty  or 
seventy  banks  stopped  payment.  At  that  anxious  time  George 
Grote,  about  thirty  years  old,  was  a  junior  partner  in  the  banking- 
house  of  Grote  and  Prescott,  living  next  door  to  the  bankiu  Thread- 
needle  Street,  and  with  almost  sole  charge  of  its  business.  Born 
with  the  genius  thatconquers  every  obstacle  on  itsappointed  path, 
lie  was  occupying  early  hours  of  the  morning  and  late  hours  of 
the  night  in  study,  and  had  lately  begun  his  '  History  of  Greece.' 
Eut  he  had  also  joined  himself  in  living  fellowship  with  some  of 
the  most  earnest  tliinkers  of  the  day.  David  liicardo,  James 
Mill,  John  Stuart  Mill,  John  Plack,  of  '  The  Morning  Chronicle,' 
Thomas  Campbell,  John  Austin,  John  Eomilly,  and  others  of 
lilie  aim,  were  his  chosen  friends  ;  and  he  was  one  of  the  fii'st 
to  answer  the  call  for  acti'Ne  work  towards  the  founding  of 
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the  new  free  University.  After  long  hours  of  responsible 
work  at  the  bank  in  a  time  of  panic,  preceded  by  his  morniDg 
hours  of  private  study,  he  had  yet  labour  to  give  to  the  found- 
ing of  an  Institution  that  afterwards  (with  sole  exception  of 
a  short  period  which  he  found  that  he  must  wholly  give  up  to 
the  completion  of  his  '  History  of  Greece ')  drew  strength  for 
more  tlian  forty  years  from  his  unfailing  attention  to  its  growth. 

Famine  and  riot  among  workpeople  went  with  the  bank- 
ruptcies that  began  in  autumn  1825  and  extended  over  1826,  the 
year  that  brought,  among  its  disasters,  ruin  to  Sir  AValter  Scott. 
In  the  spring  of  1826  there  was  a  rising  in  Lancashire  against 
the  power-looms.  In  summer  there  was  cbought.  Government 
was  obliged  to  relax  the  grasp  of  the  Corn  Laws,  but  was 
careful  to  imply  no  hope  of  their  repeal.  In  the  midst  of  these 
distresses,  nearly  all  of  which  had  ignorance  for  their  cause,  a 
blind  prejudice  maintained  the  great  cry  of  the  day  against 
Catholic  Emancipation.  The  rights  of  Ii-ish  Catholics  had  been 
constantly  in  question  since  the  Union.  In  1812  Canning  had 
ceased  to  oppose  them.  Catholic  claims  had  since  become  an 
open  question  in  the  Ministry ;  they  had  been  supported  by 
majorities  in  the  House  of  Commons,  rejected  in  the  House  of 
Lords,  opposed  also  strongly  by  the  King,  and  by  a  large  sec- 
tion of  the  people.  The  result  was  the  development  in  Ireland 
of  a  machinery  of  agitation  that  appeared  to  bring  the  country 
to  the  brink  of  civil  war.  At  the  time  ■when  this  College  was 
opened,  25,000  out  of  an  infantry  force  of  30,000  men  were  held 
in  readiness  to  maintain  the  peace  of  Ireland.  That  they  might 
be  ready  for  immediate  dispatch,  three  regiments  of  cavalry,  the 
battalion  of  Guards,  and  all  the  disposable  forces  were  being 
forwarded  to  Liverjiool  in  the  days  when  our  first  Introductory 
Lectures  were  beiug  delivered. 

To  many  it  seemed  that  a  wider  and  wiser  education  of  the 
people  of  all  ranks  was  the  best  safeguard  for  the  future.  Dr. 
Birkbeck,  who  had  been  labouring  for  the  better  enhghteument 
of  artisans  and  operatives,  founded  in  1823  the  London  Mecha- 
nics '  Institute,  and  in  1824  had  laid  the  first  stone  of  its  Lecture 
Theatre.  Two  thirds  of  the  members  of  its  Committee  were 
then  working  men  ;  and  Dr.  Birkbeck's  became  the  pattern  for 
like  iustitutions  that  sprang  up  in  all  parts  of  the  country. 
Henry  Brougham  had  been  energetic  in  support  of  this  move- 
ment ;  and  when  he  was  asked  in  1825  by  the  first  promoters 
of  what  afterwards  became  University  College,  to  work  also  for 
the  enfranchisement  of  higher  education,  a  tract  of  his  entitled 
'  Practical  Observations  upon  the  Education  of  the  People,  ad- 
dressed to  tlie  Working  Classes  and  their  Employers  '  was  in  its 
twentieth  edition.  There  were  ignorant  mechanics  breaking  up 
the  power-looms  by  which  they  lived,  while  soldiers  employed  in 
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coercing  them  were  held  ready  for  a  descent  npon  Ireland,  because 
noble  Lords  were  as  much  wanting  in  wisdom  as  the  mob  itself. 

The  enlarged  Provisional  Committee  for  promoting  the  pro- 
posed University  worked  indefatigably.  The  Eev.  Dr.  Cox  of 
Hackney  was  its  Honorary  Secretary.  It  was  resolved  to  raise, 
by  hundred-pound  proprietary  shares,  a  Capital  Fund  which 
should  not  exceed  £'MO,UOO  nor  be  less  than  ,£150,000.  Already 
by  the  12th  of  August,  1825,  eleven  hundred  shares  had  been 
subscribed  for  ;  and  the  first  advertisement  for  a  site  on  which 
to  build  the  proposed  University  was  published  in  the  journals 
of  that  day.  Sir  Isaac  Lyon  (then  Mr.)  Goldsmid,  one  of  the 
firmest  of  our  early  friends,  and  one  of  those  who  had  given 
heartiest  support  to  Campbell  while  he  was  eudeavoui'iug  to 
win  acceptance  for  his  scheme  of  a  free  University,  held  the 
plot  of  ground  on  which  now  our  College  stands.  It  had 
been  offered  to  him  as  a  private  investment ;  he  had  seen  what 
might  be  the  future  value  of  it  as  a  site  for  the  new  University ; 
secui'ed  it,  and  held  it  till  a  choice  of  site  was  in  question,  and 
then  offered  to  transfer  it  at  the  original  price  to  the  Trustees 
of  the  College  if  they  found  nothing  better.  In  that  way  a 
most  advantageous  purchase  was  secured.  The  first  General 
Meeting  of  Proprietors  was  held  in  the  same  year  on  the  19th  of 
December,  Mr.  15rougham  in  the  Chair.  The  first  Council  was  then 
appointed,  and  the  Provisional  Committee  then  ceased  to  exist. 
The  first  Session  of  Council  followed  on  the  22ud  of  the  same 
mouth.  Henry  Brougham  was  here  also  in  the  Chair,  and  work 
began  with  the  appoiutment  of  Committees.  The  Members  of 
Council  placed  on  the  Finance  Committee  included  Zachary 
Macaulay,  Isaac  Goldsmid,  and  George  Grote.  Among  those 
on  tlie  Building  Committee  were  Lord  Auckland.  Dr.  Eirkbeck, 
and  Thomas  Campbell.  A  Committee  formed  for  drawing  up 
the  Deed  of  Settlement  included  Joseph  Hume,  James  Mill, 
the  historian  of  India,  and  AVilliam  Tooke  ;  the  Members  of  the 
Education  Committee  were  Henry  Brougham,  Thomas  Campbell, 
Lord  Dudley  and  Ward  (then  Secretary  of  State  for  Foreign 
Affairs),  Dr.  Olinthus  Gregory,  George  Grote,  Lord  Lans- 
downe,  Sir  James  Mackintosh,  James  Mill,  and  John  Smith,  of 
the  banking  firm  of  Smith,  Payne,  and  Smith,  as  convener. 
Henry  Brougham,  Joseph  Hume,  and  William  Tooke  were  a 
Committee  for  general  purposes ;  and  Dr.  Cox  was  asked  to 
retain  his  post  as  Honorary  Secretary.  Lord  John  Eussell 
was  among  the  Members  of  the  Council ;  and  English  Eoman 
Catholics  m  ere  represented  by  the  Duke  of  Korfolk,  who  then 
held  the  herecUtary  office  of  Earl  Marshal,  and  had  only  been 
enabled  to  take  it  by  a  special  Act  of  Parliament  to  exempt  him 
from  subscribing  declarations  hostUe  to  his  own  religious  faith. 
Kot  very  long  after  the  first  Council  Meeting,  a  Deed  of  Set- 
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tlement  was  drawn  up,  and  it  was  signed  on  tlie  11th  of  Feb- 
ruary, 1826.  It  formed  a  body  of  Proprietoi-s  of  the  University 
of  London,  who  were  in  due  course  to  be  legally  incorporated 
for  the  purpose  of  "  affording  to  .young  men  when  residing  in,  or 
resorting  to,  the  cities  of  London  and  Westminster,  the  Borough 
of  Southwark,  and  counties  adjoining  to  either  of  the  said  cities 
or  to  the  said  borough,  adequate  opportunities  for  obtaining 
literary  and  scientific  education  at  a  moderate  expense."  It  ap- 
proved the  purchase  of  a  piece  of  land  near  Gower  Street,  and 
provided  "  that  halls,  schools,  lecture-rooms,  offices,  and  other 
buildings  proper  and  suitable  for  receiving  Professors  and 
Pupils,  and  for  carrying  into  effect  the  object  of  the  Institution, 
should  be  erected  upon  the  said  piu-chased  piece  or  parcel  of  land ; 
and  that  the  said  building,  when  completed,  should  be  called 
'  The  UsrivEESiTY  of  London,'  and  appropriated  solely  to  the 
objects  of  the  Institution."  The  Deed  then  having  defined  at 
length  the  conditions  under  which  shares  should  be  held,  pro- 
vided that  the  business  and  concerns  of  the  Institution  should 
"  be  carried  on  under  the  mauagement  of  a  Council  consisting  of 
twenty-four  persons,  to  be  chosen  from  time  to  time  from  the 
Proprietors  for  the  time  being,  .  .  .  who  shall  have  full  power 
to  enter  into,  enforce,  rescind,  or  var^''  contracts  or  agreements 
relating  to  the  said  Institution,  and  the  exclusive  right  of  ap- 
pointing Professors,  Masters,  and  other  Officers  of  the  Institu- 
tion, . . .  and  that  the  Council  for  the  time  beiug  shall  frame  liules 
and  Eegulations,  and  prescribe  orders  and  directions  for  the 
admission  of  Students,  aud  the  conditions  on  which  they  shall 
be  admitted,  and  in  all  other  respects  whatsoever,  for  carrying 
on  the  business  aud  concerns  of  the  Institution .  . .  provided, 
nevertheless,  that  all  such  Rules,  Eegulations,  aud  Orders,  as 
far  as  they  partake  of  the  nature  of  Bye-Laws,  shall  receive 
the  sanctioii  of  a  General  Meeting  of  Proprietors  before  they 
shall  have  any  force  or  authority."  The  Deed  haviug  recited 
the  names  of  the  first  Council  provided  that  on  the  last 
Wednesday  in  rebruary  of  every  year  six  Members  of  the 
Council  should  go  out  of  ofiice,  three  only  being  re-eligible, 
and  six  should  be  chosen  at  a  General  Meeting  of  Proprietors. 
The  requirement  was  that  every  j^ear  there  should  be  appointed 
to  the  Council  three  Proprietors  who  had  never  served  on  it 
before.  The  Deed  proceeded  further  to  define  the  duties  of  the 
Council,  to  arrange  the  place  of  the  Proprietors  iu  the  governing 
system,  and  empower  the  Council  to  obtain,  at  the  expense  of 
the  funds  of  the  Institution,  an  Act  of  Parliament  or  Charter 
of  Incorporation.  The  first  President  of  the  Council  was  Henry 
Brougham,  who  retained  that  office  until  his  death,  at  the  age  of 
ninety,  in  1868,  when  he  was  succeeded  by  George  Grote. 
Iu  May  1826  the  Council  printed  a  short  Statement  of  the 
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Plan  of  the  uew  University,  for  information  of  the  public.  It 
pointed  to  London  as  the  place  which  most  needed  a  University, 
and  the  only  great  capital  which  had  none.  It  undertook  only 
to  indicate  the  proposed  course  of  instruction,  and  said  that  it 
was  "  to  consist  at  present  of  Languages,  Mathematics,  Physics, 
the  Mental  and  the  Moral  Sciences,  together  with  the  Laws  of 
England,  History,  and  Political  Econom}',  and  the  various 
branches  of  knowledge  which  are  the  objects  of  Medical  Educa- 
tion." The  grounds  were  given  for  this  choice  of  subjects  ;  and 
with  respect  to  the  proposed  medical  education  the  statement 
proceeded  to  say,  "At  this  moment  the  great  majority  of  those 
who  are  called  General  Practitioners,  ...  in  whose  hands  the 
whole  ordinary  practice  of  England  is  placed,  receive  their 
systematic  instruction  from  lectui'es  in  London  during  one 
or  two  years,  while  many  of  them  are  attending  hospitals. 
The  annual  average  of  such  students  is  about  700.  Many  of 
the  lecturers  have  been,  and  are,  men  of  very  eminent  ability ; 
and  the  practitioners  thus  educated  are  generally  most  re- 
spectable for  information  and  skill.  It  is  no  reflection  on  either 
body  to  affirm  that  Medical  Education  would  be  improved  if 
the  teachers  of  most  distinguished  ability  who  are  now  scat- 
tered over  London,  were  gradually  attracted  to  one  Institution, 
where  they  would  be  stimulated  to  the  utmost  exertion  of  their 
faculties  by  closer  rivalship,  larger  emolument,  and  wider  re- 
putation." Although  an  Engineering  School  was  not  imme- 
diately proposed,  it  was  a  part  of  the  veiy  first  conception  of 
the  College ;  for  the  Statement  of  May  182G  went  on  to  say, 
"  The  young  men  who  are  intended  for  the  scientific  profession 
of  an  Engineer,  which  has  of  late  been  raised  so  high  by  men  of 
genius,  and  exercised  with  such  signal  advantage  to  the  public, 
have  almost  as  strong  reasons  as  those  who  are  destined  for  the 
practice  of  Medicine  for  desiring  that  a  system  of  academical 
education  should  be  accessible  to  them  whei'e  they  can  be  best 
trained  to  skill  and  expertness  under  masters  of  the  first  emi- 
nence." 

There  were  no  less  than  twenty-four  Sessions  of  Council 
before  the  30th  of  October  1826,  when  progress  was  reported 
to  a  General  Meeting  of  Proprietors.  Designs  for  the  building 
of  the  London  University  had  been  received  from  several  archi- 
tects, and  that  of  William  Wilkius,  E.A.,  was  adopted.  Thirty 
thousand  pounds  had  been  paid  for  upwards  of  seven  acres  of 
freehold  land  between  Upper  Gower  Street  and  the  New  Road, 
and  tlie  estimated  cost  of  Mr.  Willdns's  building,  with  the  wings, 
was  .£81,000  ;  the  actual  cost  of  it  without  the  wings  was 
=£86,000.  It  was  proposed  to  erect  only  the  central  part,  430 
feet  in  length,  leaving  the  two  wings  to  be  added  when  suffi- 
cient funds  had  been  secured.    Mr.  Fergussou,  the  bisto- 
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rian  of  Architecture,  in  liis  '  History  of  Modern  Architecture,' 
cites  the  portico  of  University  College  as  not  only  Wilkins's 
masterpiece  ;  but  as  certainly  the  most  pleasing  specimen  of  its 
class  which  has  yet  been  attempted  in  this  counti-y.  "  The  sty- 
lobate,"  he  says,  "  is  smgularly  beautiful  and  well  proportioned ; 
the  Order  itself  is  faidtless,  both  in  detail  and  as  to  the  manner 
in  which  it  stands  ;  and  the  dome  sits  most  gracefully  on  the 
whole,  and  is  itself  as  pleasing  in  outline  and  detail  as  any  that 
ever  was  erected,  in  modern  times  at  least.  It  is  true,"  he  adds, 
"  the  porch  is  too  large  for  the  building  to  which  it  is  attached  ; 
but  this  arises  from  the  wings,  which  were  an  essential  part  of 
the  original  design,  not  having  been  completed."  We  hope  now 
to  complete  them. 

Immediately  after  the  Meeting  of  Proprietors  in  October  1826 
the  digging  of  foundations  was  begun.  On  the  30th  of  April 
1827,  the  first  stone  was  laid  by  the  Diike  of  Sussex,  a  Royal 
Duke  who  had  distinguished  himself  in  Parliament  by  liberal 
advocacy  of  Catholic  Emancipation ;  Dr.  Edward  Maltby,  Preacher 
of  Liiicoln's  Inn,  afterwards  Bishop  of  Durliam,  offered  a  prayer 
for  success  to  the  endeavours  here  made  in  the  cause  of  educa- 
tion ;  and  Di*.  Stephen  Lushiugton,  who  had  been  educated  at 
Eton  and  Oxford,  held  a  Eellowship  of  All  Souls'  College,  and 
became  in  1838  Judge  of  the  High  Court  of  Admiralty  and  Privy 
Councillor,  in  presenting  to  the  Duke  the  thanks  of  the  Proprie- 
tors for  his  cooperation  in  their  work,  said : — "England  has  indeed 
to  boast  of  those  venerable  seats  of  learning,  the  Universities  of 
Oxford  and  Cambridge,  which  the  munificence  of  our  forefathers 
prepared  for  us  ;  but  the  demand  for  public  instruction,  the 
desire,  nay,  I  may  add,  the  necessity  of  obtaining  knowlege, 
classical  and  scientific,  have  increased  so  rapidly,  that  Oxford 
and  Cambridge  are  utterly  inadequate  to  supply  the  wants  of  the 
nation.  The  great  expense  attending  education  in  those  Unirer- 
sities,  the  distance  from  the  home  of  the  parent,  the  exclusion 
of  all  who  do  not  conform  to  the  Established  Church,  necessa- 
rily prevent  a  large  proportion  of  the  youth  of  this  kingdom 
from  resorting  thither.  Can  any  man  contend  that  an  institu- 
tion that  diminishes  the  expense,  which  brings  the  means  of 
acquiring  knowledge  closer  to  the  home  of  the  j^arent,  which 
expands  its  portals  Avith  equal  hospitality  to  all  without  distinc- 
tion, will  not  confer  an  inestimable  boon  on  learning  and  science  ? 
Have  we  not  with  one  common  consent  of  all  parties  and  deno- 
minations a  greed  to  educate  the  whole  population  of  the  country  ? 
Are  we  to  stop  short  in  this  splendid  career  ?  Will  any  one 
argue  for  limiting  the  degree  of  cultivation  which  the  human 
intellect  shall  receive,  or  establishing  a  monopoly  to  be  enjoyed 
only  by  the  few  whose  wealth  renders  expense  undeserving  of 
consideration,  and  who  are  of  one  denomination  of  the  Chris- 
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tian  Church  only  ?  "  On  the  evening  of  the  same  day  430  Pro- 
prietors and  friends  of  the  new  institution  dined  at  the  Free- 
mason's Tavern,  with  the  Duke  of  Sussex  in  the  Chair,  supported 
on  his  riglit  hand  by  the  Duke  of  Norfolk,  and  on  his  left  by 
the  Duke  of  Leinster. 

The  next  step  taken  by  the  Council  had  afterwards  to  be  re- 
traced. It  was  designed  to  meet  a  real  want,  which  has  since 
been  met  in  a  much  better  way.  As  the  opening  day  drew  near,  it 
became  evident  that  the  minute  continuous  attention  which  the 
Council  had  hitherto  paid  to  the  carrying  out  of  details  iieces- 
sary  to  firm  estalilishment  of  the  University,  could  not  be  ex- 
tended throughout  the  future  into  exact  superinteudeuce  over 
all  concerns  entrusted  to  them  ;  and  they  proposed  "  to  appoint 
a  gentleman  \\  hose  whole  time  and  attention  should  be  deA  oted 
to  the  management  of  the  affairs  of  the  University  under  their 
control."  To  this  office  they  nominated  a  gentleman  of  known 
ability,  Mr.  Leonard  Horner,  brother  to  Francis  Horner, 

who  had  been  one  of  the  founders  of  the  '  Edinburgh  Eeview,' 
and  afterwards,  for  some  years  before  his  death  in  1817, 
distinguished  in  political  life.  The  proposal  needed  the  assent 
of  the  Proprietors,  and  at  a  Special  Meeting  called  for  the 
purpose  on  the  30th  of  May  1827,  their  assent  was  given. 
Mr.  Leonard  tlorner  became  Warden  at  a  salary  of  a  thousand 
a  year,  with  £200  a  year  added  in  lieu  of  a  house. 

At  this  time  progress  had  been  made  in  the  first  appoint- 
ment of  Professors.  George  Long,  whose  name  is  still  distin- 
guished among  scholars,  had  been  chosen  as  the  first  Professor 
of  Greek.  Augustus  de  Morgan  was  the  first  Professor  of  Mathe- 
matics, and  proved  himself  here  not  only  a  man  of  genius  and  a 
devoted  friend  to  all  liberal  thought,  but  the  most  successful 
among  mathematical  teachers  of  his  time,  during  forty  years. 
The  first  Professor  of  Italian  was  Antonio  Panizzi,  afterwards 
Chief  Librarian  of  the  British  Museum.  The  Professor  of 
Natural  Philosophy  was  Dr.  Lardner  ;  of  Botany,  Dr.  Lindley ; 
of  Political  Economy,  John  E.  MacCulloch ;  of  Jurisprudence, 
John  Austin.  Dr.  Grant,  who  almost  completed  fifty  years' 
service  in  that  Chair,  was  the  first  Professor  of  Comparative 
Anatomy  ;  and  the  Medical  School  was  fitted  for  a  brilliant 
opening  with  Charles  (afterwards  Sir  Charles)  Bell  in  the  Chair 
of  Physiology,  Dr.  Anthony  Todd  Thomson  Professor  of  Ma- 
teria Medica,  and  Dr.  Conolly  of  the  Practice  of  Medicine.  A 
Hospital  was  planned  ;  but  until  it  could  be  built,  arrangements 
were  made  with  the  Middlesex  Hospital  for  clinical  study. 
What  may  be  called  the  first  of  the  Calendars,  showing  the 
course  of  study  for  the  opening  Session,  appeared  in  June 
1828,  as  a  pamphlet  of  123  pages,  entitled  '  Second  Statement 
by  the  Council  of  the  University  of  London,  explanatory  of  the 
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Plan  of  Instruction.'  It  suggested  for  each  regular  student  iu 
Arts  and  also  for  each  student  in  Medicine  a  four-year  course, 
and  sketched  its  outhne,  with  an  estimate  of  the  hours  given  to 
each  subject  aud  the  fees,  which  were  then  somewhat  reduced 
in  the  case  of  Students  nominated  by  Proprietors.  Each  Pro- 
fessor who  had  been  appointed  helped  to  fill  out  the  pamplilet 
with  a  little  disquisition  on  the  M'ay  iu  which  he  meant  to  under- 
take the  teaching  of  his  Class. 

Dr.  Lardner  was  in  orders,  aud  the  Professors  of  Latin  and 
English,  the  Eev.  John  Williams  aud  the  Eev.  Thomas  Dale 
were  also  clergymen  of  the  Church  of  England.  They  asked, 
and  obtained  at  once,  permission  of  the  Council  to  give  outside 
the  College  Divinity  Lectures  to  those  studeuts  who  were  mem- 
bers of  the  Church  of  England,  and  to  establish  diviue  worship  in 
an  episcopal  chapel  purchased  by  them  and  called  "  The  Um- 
versity  Chapel."  In  opposition  to  the  new  University  it  was 
passionately  alleged  that  to  offer  the  best  attainable  education 
to  all  men,  without  regard  to  the  question  of  their  religious 
belief,  was  a  godless  procedure,  none  beiug  held  entitled  to 
that  blessing  in  this  country  if  they  did  not  accept  the  doctrines 
of  the  Church  of  England.  Very  many  of  the  most  pious  mem- 
bers of  the  Church  thought  differently,  and  one  of  the  most 
energetic  friends  of  the  new  institution  was  conspicuous  for  his 
zeal  as  an  evangelical  churchman,  Zachary  Macaulay,  father  of 
the  historian.  In  an  educational  institution  M'hich  offers  its 
advantages  to  students  resident  in  their  own  homes,  or  in  homes 
of  their  parents'  choice,  it  was  thought  by  some  to  be  no  small 
part  of  religion  to  abstain  wholly  from  interference  with  the  form 
of  faith  that  was  to  each  most  precious. 

Of  the  three  clergymen  who  oifered  aid  to  Church  of  England 
students,  one,  the  Professor  of  Latin,  resigned  before  the  College 
opened,  stating  in  his  letter  of  resignation  that  he  was  driven  to 
this  step  by  his  ecclesiastical  superiors.  His  place  was  filled  by 
Thomas  Hewitt  Key,  who  thus  became  the  first  acting  Latin 
Professor,  aud  who  afterwards,  as  Head  Master  of  the  School 
and  Professor  of  Comparati\e  Grammar  in  the  College,  was 
another  of  the  true  friends  who  gave  nearly  fifty  years  of 
strenuous  life  to  the  support  of  the  high  purpose  for  which  this 
College  was  founded. 

while  the  preliminary  arrangements  of  the  College  were  being 
made,  Lord  John  Russell,  a  member  of  our  Council,  moved  iu 
the  House  of  Commons,  on  the  26th  of  February  1828,  for  a 
Committee  to  consider  the  Corporation  and  Test  Acts,  and 
within  three  months  his  gallant  attack  on  them,  aided,  let  it 
not  be  forgotten,  by  many  earnest  men  upon  the  bench  of 
Bishops  in  the  House  of  Lords,  secured  their  repeal.  They 
had  been  peculiar  to  England,  apart  from  Scotland  and  Ireland, 
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exteiuTecl  even  to  non-commissioned  officers,  tide-waiters,  and 
pedlars,  and  imposed  penalties  of  forfeiture,  disqualificatioii,  in- 
capacity to  maintain  a  suit  at  law,  to  act  as  guai'diau,  to  receive 
a  legacy,  also  a  money  penalty  of  £500.  The  burdens  they 
had  imposed  on  Disseuters  were  in  fact  so  absurd  that  they  had 
been  partially  suspended  by  an  annual  Indemnity  Act.  Catholic 
Emancipation  was  not  won  till  April  1829,  and  was  then  forced 
on  the  King  by  its  firmest  enemy,  the  Duke  of  Wellington, 
as  a  measure  necessai'y  for  averting  civil  war.  But  when  these 
Acts  were  being  repealed,  and  a  simple  form  of  declaration  sub- 
stituted for  the  old  doctrinal  test,  Jews  were  debarred  from  all 
the  relief  granted  to  others,  by  inserting  in  the  declaration  the 
words  "  on  the  true  faith  of  a  Christian."  Lord  Holland  sought 
in  vain  on  the  third  reading  to  obtain  omission  of  these  words, 
and  there  was  still  left,  on  the  ground  so  far  conquei-ed,  a  battle 
against  Jewish  disabilities,  which  lasted  for  another  thirty  years. 

Supported  by  the  men  who  were  thus  winning  the  best  fruit 
of  freedom  for  their  country,  liberty  of  conscience,  this  College 
was  opened  as  "  The  Uidversity  of  London  "  in  October  and 
November  1828.  The  Medical  Session  was  arranged  to  extend 
from  the  1st  of  October  to  the  end  of  May ;  but  for  the  rest  of 
the  College  wor\i  the  Session  was  from  the  1st  of  November  to 
the  middle  of  July,  with  short  vacations  at  Christmas  and  Easter. 
Our  Medical  School  is  therefore  a  month  older  than  any  other 
department  of  the  College,  and  it  was  of  its  opening  that 
Brougham  wrote  thus  to  Earl  Grey  on  the  -Ith  of  October  1828  : 
"  My  dear  Lord  Grey, — Though  nothing  is  or  ought  to  be  very 
interesting  at  present  but  Ireland,  I  am  sure  you  will  be  happy 
to  hear  how  successful  the  opening  of  the  Uni^'ersity  has  been. 
All  the  accounts  I  have  (and  they  are  daily,  and  from  very 
0))posite  kinds  of  men,  as  Auckland,  Lushingtoii,  Leonard 
Horner,  Loch,  &e.)  agree  in  this,  that  the  delight  of  all  who 
have  been  admitted  was  perfect ;  seven  or  eight  hundred  were 
allowed  to  attend  the  opening  lectures  (including  the  students), 
and  the  rooms  and  halls  were  thrown  open  to  them.  The  two 
first  lectures.  Bell's  and  Dr.  Conolly's,  have  had  the  greatest 
success  !  and  the  entry  of  students  at  starting  exceeds  (the 
medical  men  say)  any  thing  before  known  in  Loudon  at  the 
opening  of  a  course — namely,  5-i.  The  Professors  and  all  con- 
cerned are  therefore  in  the  highest  spirits,  and  we  may  consider 
the  Jifcdical  School  as  fairly  launched.  The  general  department 
will  be  nuieh  benefited  by  their  success  ;  but  I  reckon  on  it 
being  far  less  speedily  in  vogue,  especially  the  Greek,  Latin, 
and  other  elementary  courses.  However,  all  will,  I  am  con- 
fident, be  right  in  the  end.  I  wish  I  could  be  as  comfortable 
about  Ireland."  On  the  15th  of  November,  when  the  general 
classes  had  opened,  Lord  Brougham  reported  to  Lord  Grey 
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"  University  flourishing — new  shares,  52  since  we  opened.  The 
Law  Class  begins  With  ninety  students." 

To  the  Greneral  Meeting  of  Proprietors  held  in  February  1829, 
during  the  cotu'se  of  the  first  working  Session,  it  was  reported 
that  the  number  of  students  was  557,  of  whom  269  were  in  the 
classes  for  general  education,  123  attending  law  lectures  only, 
and  165  in  the  medical  depai'tment.  Iia  the  second  Session, 
1829-30,  the  Warden  and  Professors  were  at  war.  Mr.  Leonard 
Horner  had  in  1823  assisted  in  founding  the  Edinburgh  School 
of  Arts,  which  was  the  first  Mechanics'  Institute  in  Scotland, 
and  in  1826  the  Edinburgh  Academy,  facts  which  had  no  doubt 
suggested  that  he  might  give  valuable  aid  iu  the  foundation  of 
a  College.  But  the  appointment  was  a  mistake.  The  Warden 
claimed  authority  over  the  Professors  ;  the  Professors  would 
accept  him  only  as  a  medium  of  communication  between  them- 
selves and  the  Council.  The  dispute  lasted  throughout  the 
following  Session,  resulted  in  August  1831  in  the  establishment 
of  a  Committee  of  Management  consisting  of  seven  Members  of 
Council,  and  ended  in  June  1832  with  the  retirement  of  the 
Warden.  The  full  working  power  of  the  College  was  afterwards 
secured  by  development  of  the  scheme  of  an  Academic  Senate, 
consisting  of  the  whole  body  of  the  Professors,  Avith  a  Member 
of  the  Council  for  their  President.  The  scheme  was,  ten  years 
later,  embodied  in  the  by-laws,  then  adopted  as  the  basis  of  our 
College  system  ;  and  the  first  suggestion  of  it  is  ascribed  to 
Mr.  James  Booth,  who  was  added  to  the  Council  in  1832,  and 
M'ho  has  been  a  steady  suppoi-ter  of  the  best  interests  of  the  insti- 
tution from  that  time  until  this.  Mr.  Booth  retired  only  last 
year  from  the  post  of  President  of  the  Senate  and  from  active 
work  upon  the  Council. 

Tn  the  Session  1831-32,  Mr.  George  Long  having  resigned, 
Henry  Maiden  was  appointed  Professor  of  Greek.  He  also 
gave  the  rest  of  his  life  to  his  work  here.  His  fine  scholarship, 
the  gentle  kindliness  that  endeared  him  alike  to  colleagues  and 
students,  and  the  deliberate  unbiassed  tone  of  thought  that  gave 
value  to  his  judgment  upon  all  matters  that  concerned  the  inte- 
rests of  education  and  maintenance  of  the  high  principle  that 
puts  a  soul  into  the  place,  have  been  With  us  and  our  predecessors 
almost  until  now.  In  other  respects  1832  was  a  year  of  mark 
in  our  College  liistory.  In  the  history  of  our  country  it  was 
the  year  of  the  Eeform  Bill,  and  the  tide  was  rising  that  should 
sweep  away  many  of  the  old  ills  of  the  land  and  float  a  venture 
such  as  ours  into  deep  water.  The  history  of  this  College  is 
in  fact  everywhere  associated  with  the  history  of  social  progress, 
the  advance  of  education,  and  growth  of  opinion  in  this  country. 

In  February  1832  the  plan  for  a  Hospital  in  connexion  with 
the  Medical  School,  which  had  lost  strength  for  want  of  it,  was 
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laid  before  the  Annual  Meeting  of  Proprietors  ;  and  in  the  pre- 
ceding month,  January  1832,  a  Junior  8chool  had  been  tirsfc 
opened  \^  ithia  these  walls.  It  had  originated  in  1830,  when  a 
day-school  was  established  in  the  neighbourhood  by  several  pro- 
prietors of  the  new  University.  AVhen  brought  within  the 
College  it  was  placed  entirely  under  the  management  of  the 
Professors  of  Latin  and  Grreek,  Key  and  Maiden.  At  the  end 
of  its  first  term  it  numbered  80  boys,  at  tlie  end  of  the  second, 
140,  at  Christmas  there  were  192  ;  and  at  the  beginning  of  the 
next  year's  work  the  entries  rose  to  249.  At  the  outset  Pro- 
fessors Key  and  Maiden  established  it  as  a  principle  of  school 
management  that  tliere  should  be  strict  abstinence  from  corporal 
punishment.  No  boy  has  ever  been  flogged  in  University  College 
tScIiool,  and  at  this  day  complete  discipline  is  maintained  in  it 
among  six  or  seven  hundred  pupils.  A  gymnasium  was  at- 
tached to  the  School  in  or  about  the  year  1842  by  the  late 
Captain  Chiosso,  which  his  grandsons  believe  to  have  been  the 
earliest  gyijiuasiuin  erected  in  Loudon,  except  that  at  the  foot 
of  Primrose  Plill.  There  is  a  movement  now  on  foot  for  giving 
renewed  elficieucy  to  this  gymnasium.  For  that  reason  it  is 
here  referred  to  by  the  way.  The  disappearance  of  the  Warden 
and  committal  of  the  interests  of  the  College  to  direct  control 
by  the  Council  through  the  Committee  of  Management,  with 
ready  access  through  the  Senate  to  suggestions  on  the  educa- 
tional machiuei-y  from  those  concerned  in  it,  caused  marked  im- 
provement in  the  classes  of  the  Faculties  of  Ai-ts  and  Medicine. 
The  number  of  students  in  the  Faculty  of  Arts  rose  in  1833  from 
8(3  to  104,  in  the  Faculty  of  Medicine  from  288  to  347.  The 
mcrease  in  the  Medical  School  was  contributed  to  by  expectation 
of  a  Hospital,  which  was  then  being  built.  A  part  of  it  was 
opened  on  the  first  of  November  1834. 

In  April  1834  an  address  from  the  Senate  to  the  Council  in 
support  of  (he  application  for  a  Charter,  was  drawn  up  by  Pro- 
fessor Maiden,  adopted,  and  printed  and  circulated  by  desire  of 
tlie  Council.  In  1831  the  Council  had  petitioned  for  a  Charter 
of  Incorjioratiou  w  hich  AA'as  approved  by  the  Law  Officers  of  the 
Crown  and  about  to  recei\  e  the  Grreat  Seal,  when  the  Universities 
of  Cambridge  and  Oxford  suddenly  interposed  with  the  demand 
that  a  clause  should  be  inserted  to  restrain  the  proposed  Uni- 
versity from  granting  degrees.  A  Charter  subjected  to  this 
restriction  Avas  declined,  and  so  matters  remained  until  1834, 
when  at  tlie  instance  of  the  Senate,  the  Councd  applied  to  the 
Home  Department  for  the  determination  of  the  Crown.  The 
Uuiversitities  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge  then  renewed  their 
opposition.  The  Charter  was  also  petitioned  against  by  the 
Loudon  College  of  Surgeons  and  the  teachers  in  the  London 
Hospital  Schools.    The  City  of  Loudon  sent  up  a  petition  in  its 
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favour.  The  Council  of  the  new  University  oifered  to  submit 
lo  a  restriction  against  granting  degrees  in  Divinit}^  and  in  Medi- 
cine. Oxford  and  Cambridge  were  then  alone  in  opposition  to 
the  Charter. 

Meanwhile  the  success  of  this  institution  was  becoming  more 
assured,  although  another  College  had  been  founded  to  compete 
with  it — King's  College — by  many  then  regarded  as  its  rival 
and  antagonist,  but  now  known  and  honoured,  nowhere  more 
than  in  this  place,  as  our  fellow-worker  for  the  public  good. 
There  was,  no  doubt,  a  belief  in  the  minds  of  many  of  the 
founders  of  King's  College  that  no  great  place  of  education  in 
this  country  should  fail  to  impose  upon  its  pupils  the  teaching 
of  the  doctrines  of  the  Church  of  England.    Upon  this  principle 
they  worlied  faithfully  for  the  foundation  of  a  College  that 
should  associate  with  its  teaching  "  the  doctrines  and  duties  of 
Christianity  as  the  same  are  inculcated  by  the  United  Church 
of  England  aud  Ireland."    A  Charter  was  immediately  granted 
for  this  purpose,  and  the  government  of  the  day  made  to  the 
founders  of  King's  College  the  free  gift  of  a  building-site  near 
Somerset  House  in  the  Strand, — substantial  aid,  since  the  foun- 
ders of  this  institution  had  paid  for  its  site  thirtj''  thousand 
pounds.    King's  College  was  established,  and  one  payt  of  the 
design  of  the  founders  of  the  London  University  was  extended 
to  an  institution,  born  of  it,  that  joined  to  liberal  educa- 
tion a  teaching  of  those  theological  doctrines  which  very  many 
wished  to  have  associated  with  it.   Such  a  foundation  met  a  real 
want,  and  could  be  open  to  no  attack  from  us  except  when  an 
unwise  champion  might  claim  for  it  that  it  strove  to  defend  a 
narrow  bridge  of  licensing  as  the  one  way  of  access  to  the  higher 
education.    Education  has  already  sent  its  light  so  far  as  to 
lift  the  mists  that  were  about  us  in  the  morning  of  our  battle. 
The  two  Colleges  now,  each  true  to  its  own  principle,  assist  each 
other  in  securing  the  advance  of  knowledge. 

But  the  opening  of  King's  College  brought  a  new  element 
into  the  question  of  the  Charter  sought  by  this  place  as  the 
University  of  London,  and  its  claim  to  grant  Degrees.  The 
result  of  long  negotiations  was  to  win  for  the  first  time  a 
national  assertion  of  the  duty  of  throwing  open  to  all  comers 
the  highest  education.  Two  Charters  were  granted  instead  of 
one.  The  power  of  conferring  Degrees  was  separated  from  the 
teaching  power  of  the  University.  This  institution,  founded  as 
the  University  of  London,  consented  in  1836  to  a  change  of 
name  ;  it  then  became  University  College,  London,  and  trans- 
ferred its  claim  to  confer  degrees  to  a  separate  institution 
which  should  examine  but  not  teach,  which  should  thenceforth 
be  called  "  The  University  of  London,"  and  which  should  be  in 
entire  accordance  with  the  principle  here  first  established  in  the 
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public  mind.  In  their  report  to  the  annual  February  meeting 
of  Proprietors  in  1837  it  M  as  said,  "  the  Council  cannot  but 
feel,  they  trust  no  unbecoming,  pride,  when  they  behold  the 
principle  upon  which  the  former  London  Uui\ersity,  now  Uni- 
versity College,  was  established,  thus  adopted  by  the  Govern- 
ment. In  the  elaborate  statement  published  in  1827  by  the 
Counci],  of  the  necessity  for  the  foundation  of  another  Ujiiver- 
sity  in  England,  the  exclusive  character  of  the  Universities  of 
Oxford  and  Cambridge  was  urged  as  the  pi-ime  cause  of  that 
necessity.  In  the  University  Charter  it  is  stated  that  the  King 
'  deems  it  to  be  the  duty  of  his  royal  office  to  hold  forth  to  all 
classes  and  denominations  of  his  faithful  subjects,  without  any 
distinction  whatsoe\'er,  an  encouragement  for  pursuing  a  regular 
and  liberal  course  of  education.'  This  sentiment  in  itself  is  by 
no  means  novel.  It  has  been  for  ages  on  the  lips  and  in  the 
writings  of  reformers  and  liberal  philosophers,  but  never  before 
was  embodied  in  a  Eoyal  Charter.  The  mere  assertion  of  the 
principle  is  a  source  of  reasonable  hope  and  expectation  ;  it  is 
an  evidence  of  the  increased  liberality  of  the  age :  and  in  the 
assurance  which  the  recognition  of  such  a  principle  inspires,  the 
Proprietors  as  well  as  the  Council  will  not  regret  that  their 
Charter  of  Incorporation  places  them  in  a  station  in  academic 
rank  below  that  to  which  they  originally  aspired,  because  they 
are  warranted  in  believing  that  their  own  purposes  will  be 
carried  into  effect  with  an  efficacy  and  to  an  extent  which  their 
own  means  could  not  reach."  The  belief  has  been  completely 
justified.  The  motto  from  Aargil,  chosen  for  this  institution  as 
significant  of  its  principle,  "  Cuncti  adsiut,  meritajque  expectent 
prajmia  palmar,"  would  serve  also  in  its  broadest  sense  as  motto 
for  the  University  of  London.  The  years  of  strife  were  at  an 
end.  Our  founders,  faithful  to  their  work  and  strenuous  in 
effort,  had  enlarged  their  benefit  to  the  comitry  by  arousing 
those  energies  within  the  Church  which  brought  Iving's  College 
into  existence,  and  they  had  established  the  free  University  they 
sought.  Other  great  educational  institutions  were  afterwards 
formed  more  or  less  in  accordance  with  the  example  they  had 
set,  and,  as  at  Owens  College,  Manchester,  some  of  the  most 
distinguished  of  the  former  students  in  this  place,  are  now 
among  their  teachers.  The  Charters  of  the  University  of 
Loudon  and  of  University  College,  London,  were  signed 
together,  on  the  same  day,  the  28th  of  November,  1836.  ISince 
that  time  it  has  been  the  whole  care  of  the  University  to  see 
that  its  Examinations  for  Degrees  represent  the  advance  of 
knowledge  and  accord  with  the  requirements  of  the  time,  and 
that  there  shall  be  also  a  thorough  test  of  fitness  in  the  candi- 
date. It  has  been  the  whole  care  of  University  College  to  see 
that  its  teaching  shall  be  full  and  thorough ;  while  both  hold 
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still,  as  firmly  as  our  founders  held,  by  the  free  offer  of  aid  to 
all,  without  oifence  to  liberty  of  conscience.  The  current  of 
opinion  has  so  far  changed  that  the  tide  is  now  all  in  our  favour. 
Oxford  aud  Cambridge  no  longer  exclude  Dissenters  by  religious 
tests,  aud  many  who  might  have  come  here  by  necessity,  may  now 
go  to  one  of  the  old  Universities  if  they  please.  Every  such  gain 
of  freedom  is  gain  to  the  cause  which  has  been  maintained  in 
this  College  for  half  a  century.  There  is  a  work  yet  of  centuries 
before  us  ;  we  must  work  hard  if  we  would  avoid  stagnation,  if, 
now  and  hereafter,  we  are  not  merely  to  follow  or  keep  pace 
with  the  public  notion  of  what  education  is,  but  are  to  form  for 
ourselves,  and  carry  out  as  far  as  possible,  the  best  conception 
of  our  duty.  Our  place  must  be,  as  it  has  been,  with  those  who 
lead,  and  not  with  those  who  follow. 

In  the  Session  1835-36  the  numberof  students  in  the  Faculty 
of  Medicine  was  438 ;  in  the  Faculty  of  Ai'ts  101  ;  and  there 
were  267  boys  in  the  School.  Next  3'ear  there  was  an  increase 
of  32  in  the  Faculty  of  Medicine ;  of  36  in  the  Faculty  of 
Arts  ;  aud  of  13  in  the  School.  In  the  Session  1838-39  the 
numbers  had  risen  to  494  in  the  Faculty  of  Medicine,  156  iu 
the  Faculty  of  Arts,  and  364  in  the  School.  The  attendance  of 
medical  students  in  1838-9  was  the  largest  ever  yet  known. 
For  outside  reasons,  that  affected  all  the  Schools,  there  came  in 
each  of  the  t-n'O  follo\^ing  years  a  great  fall  in  the  medical 
entries.  The  numbers  dropped  from  494  to  423  in  one  ,year, 
and  iu  the  next  to  344.  With  occasional  rise,  there  was  on  the 
whole  a  gradual  decrease  iu  the  numbers  of  the  Medical  School 
until  the  years  1865  and  1866,  when  they  had  fallen  as  low  as 
161  and  163.  Since  1866  there  has  been  again  a  rapid  growth, 
and  the  numbers  iu  the  Medical  School  have  risen  from  161  to 
344.  In  the  Faculty  of  Arts,  not  affected  by  the  outside  con- 
ditions that  concerned  medical  teaching,  the  work  was  developed ; 
some  evening  classes  were  introduced  that  were  attended  by  from 
30  to  60  schoolmasters,  and,  including  these,  the  numbers  rose 
from  101  iu  the  Session  1835-36  to  281  iu  the  Session  1848-49. 
Then  came  a  long  pause  in  our  success.  For  a  few  years,  num- 
bers declined  in  every  department.  The  number  of  pupils  in  the 
boys'  school,  which  had  risen  to  401  in  the  Session  1840-41,  had 
been  reduced  in  the  course  of  the  following  ten  years  to  285 ; 
after  the  next  five  years,  though  it  advanced  a  little,  it  had  only 
reached  308,  aud  after  yet  another  ten  years  the  numbers  stood, 
in  the  Session  1864-65,»at  333.  Then  came  a  leap  in  the  next 
year  to  420,  aud  since  that  time  growth  has  been  rapid  and  is 
still  continuing.    The  number  last  Session  was  669. 

There  seems  to  have  been  a  period  of  rest  after  a  memorable 
time  of  long-sustained  and  well-directed  energy.  The  ground 
seemed  to  have  been  won.    Men  who  had  year  by  year  been  in 
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the  strain  of  battle  were  content  with  the  peace  earned.  The 
well-ordered  machinery  of  the  College  worked  with  perfect  ease  ; 
the  work  of  the  class-rooms,  as  it  had  been  established,  if  not 
extended,  was  maintained  with  great  eflicieucy,  and  rest  was 
good.  Meanwhile  our  example  was  being  followed.  Our  Medical 
fSchool,  which  raised  medical  education  in  Loudon  to  a  standard 
never  before  approached,  led  to  a  wide  reform  in  medical  teach- 
ing. Our  Arts  Classes  had  been  rising  steadily  in  reputation. 
What  would  we  have  more  ?  In  the  Session  1866-67,  the 
number  of  students  in  the  Faculty  of  Arts  was  24:1,  or  if  account 
be  taken  of  83  persons  in  Evening  Classes,  which  had  replaced 
the  Schoolmasters'  Classes,  and  have  since  been  discontinued  for 
want  of  success,  the  number  was  324.  The  number  of  students 
in  the  same  department  last  year  was  470,  or  if  account  be  taken 
of  309  students  in  the  classes  for  Women,  the  advance  was  from 
324  to  779.  During  the  same  period,  the  number  of  students 
in  the  Faculty  of  Medicine  has  risen  from  220  to  327,  and  the 
number  of  boys  in  the  School  from  361  to  669.  In  1865  the 
whole  number  of  persons  taught  hece.  in  College  and  School, 
was  828.  Last  Session  it  was  1602,  or  if  the  female  students 
be  included  it  was  1911.  After  a  long  intervening  season  of 
rest  upon  our  first  concpiests,  which  was  a  time  of  actual  decline, 
illustrating  the  maxim  that  not  to  go  forward  is  to  go  back,  we 
have  during  the  last  thirteen  years  recovered  energy,  become 
resolute  in  forward  movement,  and  within  that  time  doubled 
our  numbers.  In  so  doing  we  have  outgrown  our  building. 
The  end  of  its  first  fifty  years  thus  finds  the  College  active 
along  its  whole  line  of  work,  and  far  indeed  from  thinking  that 
it  has  earned  another  period  of  rest.  We  are  only  at  the  begin- 
ning of  new  efforts  from  which  we  might  flinch  if  we  were  less 
encouraged  by  our  past. 

One  ground  of  success  has  been  an  increased  use  of  the  work- 
ing powers  of  the  admirable  constitution  of  the  College.  The 
College  having,  as  before  mentioned,  received  a  Charter  of  In- 
corporation, it  proceeded  to  prepare  and  pass  a  large  body  of 
bv-laws  for,  in  fact,  remodelling  its  constitution.  Among  the 
special  objects  aimed  at  in  these  by-laws,  one  was  to  fix  the 
succession  to  propi'ietary  shares,  another  and  very  important 
cue  was  to  institute  a  new  class  of  Members  of  the  College,  con- 
sisting of  Students  of  the  College  who  had  taken  degrees  with 
distinction  at  the  new  London  University.  These  Students 
were  from  time  to  time  to  be  selected  by  the  Council  and  ap- 
pointed Life  Members  of  the  College  under  the  title  of  "Fellows." 
Another  object  was  to  establish  in  a  more  formal  manner  and  to 
regulate  the  powers  and  proceedings  of  the  academic  body  before 
referred  to  as  the  Senate.  These  by-laws  were  passed  at  a 
General  Meeting  of  the  proprietors  of  the  College  on  the  7th  of 
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May,  1842,  and  were  substituted  for  the  provisions  o£  the  Deed 
of  Settlement,  ^Nhich  A^  ere  formally  annulled. 

It  may  be  doubted  whether  the  representatives  of  the  College 
were  not  exceeding  their  power  in  passing  by-laws  of  this  ex- 
tensive character.  The  new  constitution  thus  established  was, 
however,  ne^  er  called  in  question,  and  \^  as  confirmed  by  "  an  Act 
of  Parliament  to  alter  the  Constitution  of  the  University  Col- 
lege, London,  and  for  other  purposes  relating  to  the  said 
College,"  which  received  the  Eoyal  Assent  on  the  24th  of  June, 
1869.  By  this  Act  there  was  reincorporation,  v\'ith  a  slight 
change  in  the  ^^  ording  of  the  statement  of  its  objects,  which  got 
rid  of  the  limitation  of  'the  sphere  of  labour  to  "  young  men." 
Thus  we  were  left  free  to  do,  at  any  future  time,  \^hat  we  now 
find  that  we  can  do,  and  offer  to  -^  omeu  also  a  liberal  education 
without  finding  our  Charter  in  our  way.  By  the  same  Act 
the  original  system  of  Proprietary  Shareholders  was  abolished. 
There  is  no  longer  a  nominal  holding  of  shares  in  this  College 
as  a  commercial  speculation.  But  the  rights  actually  exercised 
by  Proprietors,  rights  which  form  an  essential  part  of  our  Con- 
stitution, were  preserved  to  them  and  to  their  successors  under 
the  new  name  of  "  Grovernors."  To  these  m  ere  added  registered 
Donors,  distinguished  friends  of  the  College,  and  others  having 
special  claims,  who  might  be  made  "Life  Governors,'"  and 
the  body  of  the  "  Pellows,"  consisting,  as  before  said,  of  the 
most  distinguished  among  the  old  Students,  who  had  been 
nominated  by  the  Council  for  that  honour,  and  elected  at  a 
February  meeting  by  the  members  of  the  Corporation.  This 
constituency  of  Grovernors,  Life  Governors,  and  Pellows,  which 
forms  a  full  representation  of  public  opinion  among  educated 
men  who  care  for  the  well-being  of  the  College,  is  the  source  of 
po\^'er  in  its  government.  At  the  Pebruary  meeting  it  fills 
up  the  vacancies  in  the  Council,  upon  w  hich  all  power  is  con- 
ferred for  carrying  out  the  purpose  of  the  College  and  securing 
the  observance  of  its  by-law  s.  The  Act  left  in  force  the  exist- 
ing by-laws.  If  a  new  by-law  be  proposed,  it  must  be  sub- 
mitted to  a  General  Meeting  of  the  Members,  that  is  to  say,  of 
the  Govei-nors  and  Fellows  of  the  College  ;  and  upon  any  ques- 
tion of  vital  interest  it  is  in  the  power  of  Members  to  summon 
a  Special  Meeting  of  their  body,  and  refer  the  decision  of  the 
matter  to  the  whole  community  for  which  the  Council  acts.  In 
ordinary  times  the  report  of  Council  to  the  Annual  Meeting  of 
the  Members  is  received  as  matter  of  course,  and  its  suggestions 
are  adopted  without  question.  But  'let  it  be  supposed  by  only 
a  few  friends  of  the  College  that  its  principles  are  being  departed 
fi'om,  or  that  the  best  interests  of  education  are  in  any  w  ay  neg- 
lected, and  at  once  the  way  is  open  to  what  may  be  called  a  direct 
appeal  to  the  country,  the  country  here  being  a  large  constituency 
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of  educated  meu  who  value  the  well-beiug  of  the  College  as  well- 
being-  of  the  cause  it  represents. 

ISubject  to  tliis  safeguard,  the  Council  of  the  College  governs. 
All  authority  is  vested  in  it.  Eor  the  good  of  the  College  it 
nuist  needs  be,  and  it  is,  a  working  Council,  It  always  includes, 
indeed,  meu  of  tlie  higliest  intellectual  distinction,  aud  of  social 
rank,  but  they  hold  oHice  because  they  talie  a  direct  and  active 
interest  in  the  promotion  of  the  ends  for  which  this  College  was 
founded.  There  is  not  one  oruameutal  e.v  officio  member  who  is 
})laced  upon  the  Council  because  he  is  a  Priuce,  Archbishop,  or 
Lord  Chancellor.  There  has  been  also  from  the  first  a  wholesome 
jirovision  for  tlie  annual  introductiou  of  uew  members  into  the 
Council.  Por  all  ordinary  worldng-purposes,  the  Council  of  the 
College  again  delegates  its  power  to  a  Committee  of  its  own 
members,  the  "  Couunittee  of  Management,"  whose  instructions 
are  carried  out  by  the  Secretary.  The  Council  meets  every 
month,  the  Committee  of  Management  every  fortnight.  AVheu 
business  presses  there  are  many  added  meetings  of  the  Couucil, 
wliich  are  fully  attended,  and  at  wliich  the  merits  of  all  ques- 
tions that  arise  are  most  impartially  and  patiently  considered. 

The  8euate,  formed  of  the  whole  body  of  Professors,  is  with- 
out direct  authority  of  auy  kind.  It  M  as  A\'isely  constituted, 
after  abandonment  of  the  mistake  of  attemptingto  go\'eru  through 
a  Principal,  as  a  machinery  enabling  the  Professors  as  a  body 
themselves  to  watch  over  the  working  of  the  whole  educational 
system,  point  out  observed  defects,  suggest  the  remedies,  aud 
bring,  when  necessary,  the  minutest  details  of  the  College  work 
under  review,  to  be  reported  upon,  with  suggestions  for  the  con- 
sideration of  the  Couucil.  AVhen  a  Professorship  is  ^  acant,  and 
applications  have  been  sent  in,  with  such  evidence  of  competence 
as  each  candidate  is  able  or  thinks  fit  to  offer,  the  Couucil  begins 
by  referring  all  the  applications  to  the  Senate,  which  appoints  a 
Committee  of  those  of  its  members  who,  from  the  nature  of  their 
own  studies,  may  in  each  case  be  thought  competeut  to  inquire 
into  their  value.  The  Committee  of  the  Senate,  so  appointed, 
carefully  weighs  all  the  evidence,  and  reports  to  the  m  hole  body 
of  the  Senate,  not  merely  an  opinion,  but  the  grouuds  on  which 
it  is  formed,  with  a  just  summary  of  the  evidence  iu  favour  of 
each  candidate.  This  Ileport  has  then  to  be  considered  by  the 
Senate,  representing  the  whole  educational  staff,  and  if  approved, 
it  is  sent  up  to  the  Couucil  with  a  recommendation  that  it  be 
adopted.  The  Couucil,  again,  on  its  owu  part,  j^ays  careful 
attention  to  the  evidence,  and,  if  satisfied,  makes  the  appoint- 
ment. The  appointment  rests  with  the  Council  only ;  and  on 
rare  occasions  when  the  recommendation  of  the  Senate  has  not 
been  adopted,  it  has  been  as  much  the  dutj'  of  each  member  of 
the  Senate  to  accept  the  ruling  of  the  Couucil  as  it  is  the  duty 
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of  a  member  of  the  House  of  Commons  to  accept  the  ruling  of 
the  Speaker.  It  would  be  difficult  to  devise  a  more  thorough 
safeguard  for  the  just  appointment  to  Pi"ofessorships  and 
efficient  maintenance  of  the  whole  work  of  education.  Every 
Professor  able  to  point  out  a  fault  or  suggest  a  reform  in  the 
working  of  the  College  system  can  at  once  set  inquiry  on  foot 
through  the  machinery  of  the  Senate,  submit  his  ideas  to 
the  deliberate  judgment  of  his  colleagues,  and,  if  they  be  foimd 
sound,  can  cause  them  to  be  submitted  to  the  Council,  with 
a  full  statement  of  those  reasons  for  their  adoption  which  have 
satisfied  the  Senate.  Every  action  so  proposed  \vill  then  have 
the  reasons  set  forth  in  its  justification  carefully  considered 
by  the  Council ;  and  although  the  College  system  is  here,  as 
everywhere,  protected  agaiust  sudden  intrusion  of  individual 
crotchets,  it  is  obvious  that  here,  as  everywhere,  it  opens  a  clear 
way  to  the  carrying  out  of  every  suggestion  that  can  bear  the 
ordeal  of  a  full  unbiassed  investigation  of  its  merits.  One 
among  several  causes  of  the  rapid  growth  of  the  College  during 
the  last  thirteen  years  is  the  new  energy  that  has  been  put  into 
the  working  of  this  part  of  our  well-harmonized  constitution. 
The  Professors  being  in  direct  relation  ^-ith  the  students,  it  is 
open  also  to  any  student  who  has  a  good  suggestion  to  make,  or 
who  can  hit  a  blot  in  our  procedure,  to  contribute  to  the  main- 
tenance of  our  free,  healthy,  academic  life.  As  to  the  Deans, 
they  are  no  more  than,  in  each  Faculty,  Professors,  annually 
elected  by  their  colleagues  to  represent  them  when  necessary,  and 
to  do  for  their  respective  Faculties  some  matter-of-course  work. 
They  have,  beyond  that,  no  personal  authority,  and  never  hold 
office  for  more  than  two  successive  years.  Our  Society  is  a  free 
commonwealth  formed  wholly  of  educated  men,  which  Milton 
held  to  be  of  all  forms  of  life  the  one  most  favourable  to  the 
support  of  liberty  of  conscience. 

It  is  not  a  fact  of  small  significance  that  we  may  date  the 
renewed  energies  of  the  College  from  about  the  time  when  Mr. 
Grote  became  its  President.  Lord  Brougl^am,  dyiug  at  the  age 
of  ninety,  was  for  many  years  unable  to  take  active  part  in  Col- 
lege business.  But  wliile  improvements  in  the  educational  ma- 
chinery may  often  originate  in  the  suggestions  of  the  Senate, 
there  is  very  much  that  is  essential  to  the  progress  of  the 
College  and  depends  exclusively  on  thought-  and  action  of  the 
Council.  The  close  and  direct  attention  23aid  to  the  wellbeiug 
of  the  College  by  George  Grote,  to  the  very  last,  even  \^  hile 
fatal  illness  was  upon  him,  and,  since  the  death  of  Mr.  (jrote 
in  1871,  by  his  successor,  our  deeply  valued  President — our 
third  President — Lord  Belper,  has  during  these  latter  years 
been  setting  an  example  that  puts  energetic  life  into  our 
governing  body.    The  University  College  Act  of  18G9,  which 
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makes  a  new  point  o£  departure  in  our  College  history,  is  due 
entirely  to  the  wisdom  of  the  Council,  and  was  passed  in  the 
year  after  George  Grote  became  President. 

Until  1869  the  College  had  remained  to  outward  appearance 
as  it  had  been  left  in  1828,  witliout  attempt  towards  the  addi- 
tion of  either  wing.  In  1809  a  part  of  a  south  wing  was  opened 
for  use  of  the  School.  The  impulse  to  this  action  came  from 
a  member  of  the  Council,  Mr.  Samuel  Sharpe,  who  had  headed 
with  a  thousand  pounds  a  subscription  towards  the  first  build- 
ing-fund. Mr.  Sharpe  did  not  stop  there,  but,  finding  that  the 
improved  accommodation  brought  with  it  successes  which  made 
further  building  needful,  he  gave  five  thousand  pounds  towards 
the  building  of  a  second  section  of  the  same  wing,  another 
Uberal  friend,  the  late  IMr.  Pemberton  Heywood,  gi^^ug  at  the 
same  time  a  thousand  pounds  to  the  School,  another  thousand 
to  the  Hospital,  and  another  thousand  to  the  College.  The 
second  section  of  the  soutii  wing  was  opened  in  September  1873, 
and  not  long  afterwards  Mr.  Sharpe  gave  another  four  thousand 
towards  carrying  the  work  on  ;  the  result  of  his  liberaHty  being 
that  a  third  section  has  been  built  and  opened  for  use,  and  that 
the  School  is  now  provided  with  the  space  required  at  present 
and  for  a  few  (not  many)  years  to  come.  How  greatly  this 
College  has  benefited  by  the  ample  generosity  of  donors,  each 
supplying  some  particular  need,  an  hour  would  not  suffice  to 
tell.  But  Mr.  Samuel  Sharpe  has  a  place  in  our  history,  thus 
far,  as  the  sup])orter  \^ho  has  m  his  lifetime  done  the  most  to 
conquer  difficulties  caused  by  want  of  funds.  He  has  under- 
taken the  cost  of  a  printed  Catalogue  of  our  Library.  He  has 
now  subscribed  five  thousand  pouuds  towards  the  extension  of 
the  College  buildings ;  and  we  trust  he  may  live  to  see  much 
fruit  of  the  generosity  that  has  aided  the  work  of  this  place 
with  benefactions  to  the  extent  of  about  twenty  thousand 
pounds. 

The  largest  bequest  in  our  history,  and  in  its  terms  among  the 
wisest,  was  that  of  our  late  Treasurer,  Sir  Francis  Goldsmid,  the 
memory  of  whose  long,  earnest  service  to  the  principle  for  which 
we  stand — in  the  world  outside  as  in  our  Council-room — will 
always  be  fresh  within  these  walls.  It  maybe  said  incidentally 
that  for  some  time  before  his  death,  he  had  been  paving  an  en- 
dowment of  £200  a  3-ear  to  the  chair  of  Applied  Mathematics 
and  Mechanics.  His  bequest  of  =£-10,000  to  the  College,  and 
£10,000  to  the  Hospital,  was  subject  to  the  condition  that  the 
capital  sums  should  be  invested,  and  the  interest  applied,  year 
by  year,  for  ever  to  the  advancement  of  the  educational  work  of 
the  place.  ~By  liberality  of  donors  we  are  furnished  with  inany 
Scholarships  and  other  aids  to  the  encouragement  of  learning. 
But  we  have  no  money  to  spend  upon  bmlding,  except  what  may 
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from  time  to  time,  as  occasion  calls,  be  given  definitely  for  that 
purpose. 

It  was  a  definite  gift  of  this  nature  that  enabled  us  to  found 
and  to  build,  as  the  first  instalment  of  our  north  wing,  a  Fine- 
Art  School,  which  was  first  opened  in  1872.  Its  formation  had 
been  preceded  by  an  association  of  this  College  with  advance- 
ment of  the  Fine  Arts,  when  the  perpetual  custody  of  the  works 
left  in  the  studio  of  the  chief  English  sculptor,  John  Flaxman, 
was  entrusted  to  University  College  by  his  executrix.  Miss  Den- 
man,  his  sister-in-law  and  adopted  daughter.  The  Council  com- 
pleted the  unfinished  part  of  the  building  under  the  dome  at  an 
expense  of  =£1300  as  a  fitting  gallery  for  the  reception  of  a  large 
number  of  casts  talceu  for  Flaxman  from  the  original  models  in 
clay  of  his  noblest  works, — many  of  which  had,  since  they  were 
cast,  been  retouched  by  him — and  also  for  an  invaluable  col- 
lection of  his  dramngs.  An  appeal  to  friends  of  art  written 
and  circulated  by  Samuel  Eogers,  the  poet,  at  the  close  of 
1848,  obtained  further  aid  to  the  fit  placing  of  the  works,  with 
occasional  advice  from  the  President  of  the  Eoyal  Academy,  and 
imder  constant  superintendence  of  Mr.  Cockerell,  E.  A.,  Pro- 
fessor of  Architecture  at  the  Academy.  These  arrangements 
were  complete  at  the  beginning  of  1857.  In  May  1868  notice  was 
given  to  the  Council  of  a  bequest  by  Mr.  Felix  Slade  of  <£45,000for 
the  founding  of  three  Professorships  of  Fine  Art — one  at  Oxford, 
one  at  Cambridge,  and  one  at  University  College,  London — and 
for  founding  also  in  this  College  six  Exhibitions  of  fifty  pounds 
a  year,  tenable  for  three  years  by  students  in  dra^'ing,  painting, 
and  sculpture.  Each  of  the  Professorships  founded  at  Cambridge 
and  Oxford  produces  a  few  annual  lectures.  The  Council  of  this 
College  interpreted  in  the  largest  sense  the  trust  implied  in  the 
bequest  and  the  added  offer  of  Scholarships,  and,  much  guided  by 
Mr.  Edwin  Field,  gave  thought  to  the  foundation  of  a  practical  and 
thoroughFine-ArtSclioohJwhich  shouldbear  the  nameof  Mr. Slade, 
and  supply  such  systematic  training  as  is  needed  by  young  men 
who  hope  to  become  successful  artists.  The  course  taken  by  our 
Council  was  so  satisfactory  to  Mr.  Slade's  executors,  that  they  used 
a  power  given  them  to  make  a  limited  addition  to  the  bequest,  for 
the  buildiiig  of  studios.  The  result  was  that  small  part  of  our 
north  wing  which  was  opened  in  1872  as  a  Fine-Art  School,  so 
thoroughly  planned  and  organized  by  IMr.  Poynter,  and  which 
has  been  maintained  in  such  high  efficiency  by  his  successor, 
M.  Legros,  that  the  available  space  is  utterly  insufficient  to  meet 
all  the  demands  upon  it ;  and  during  the  last  two  or  three  years 
it  has  been  necessary,  after  the  studios  have  been  filled,  to 
refuse  admission.  There  has  been  no  space  even  for  the  fair 
beginning  of  a  school  of  Sculpture,  though  some  modelling  has 
been  attempted  under  difficulties.    It  is  not  the  part  of  a  great 
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liberal  College  to  close  its  doors  against  any  one.  But  we  are 
unable  to  say  cuncti  adsint  in  the  iSlade  School  until  a  part  of 
the  plan  for  extension  of  the  College  buildings  has  been  carried 
out. 

The  same  activity  is  manifest,  and  the  same  need  of  extension 
of  our  space,  if  we  glance  at  another  line  of  the  development  of 
College  work  since  18G8.  We  have  been  labouring  to  provide 
all  that  is  asked  from  us  by  the  advance  of  science  in  our  day, 
and  to  meet  the  demand  for  a  clear  application  of  scientific  prin- 
ciples to  the  business  of  life  in  many  forms.  In  1870,  as  help  to 
thoroughness  in  work  for  the  required  results,  the  studies  in  the 
College  that  fall  under  the  head  of  science,  formerlj^  included  in 
the  Faculty  of  Arts,  were  separately  grouped  and  formed  into  an 
independent  Faculty  of  Science,  souie  subjects,  of  course,  falling 
within  both  Faculties.  A  separate  Faculty  of  Science  having 
been  thus  formed,  with  its  own  Dean  and  Vice-Dean,  ma- 
chinery was  at  once  provided  for  separate  and  continuous 
attention  to  the  right  development  of  all  its  uses.  Old 
studies  were  extended,  grouped,  and  harmonized ;  new  studies 
were  introduced ;  bold  plans  for  the  futui'e — bold,  but  not 
too  bold — were  conceived.  I  must  be  content  with  two  ex- 
amples. To  the  study  of  pure  Chemistry  there  has  been 
added  special  provision  for  a  study  of  Chemistry  applied  to  the 
Arts,  under  a  special  Professor  of  Chemical  Technology.  This 
is  but  oue  of  the  reasons  why  a  new  laboratory  is  wanted.  The 
School  of  Engineering  has  not  only  thriven  well,  but  is  now  fear- 
lessly beginning  an  endeavour  to  fulfil  the  hope  indicated  in  the 
very  earliest  statement  of  the  objects  of  this  institution.  It  will 
be  remembered  that  when  the  plan  of  the  Medical  School  was 
pi'oposed,  it  was  added  that  there  was  scarcely  less  need  of  a 
School  of  Engineering.  There  no  more  existed  in  England  at 
that  time  a  thorough  School  of  Medicine  thau  there  exists  now 
a  thorough  School  of  Engineering,  at  once  practical  and  scien- 
tific. Mr.  Quaiu,  now  a  member  of  our  Council,  gave,  in  his 
published  lecture  at  the  opening  of  our  School  of  Medicine  in 
18G4-1SG5,  a  striking  record  of  the  low  state  of  Medical  edu- 
cation in  England  before  this  College  was  founded.  As  our 
Medical  School  set  a  pattern  of  teaching  that  raised  medical 
education  throughout  the  whole  country,  and  became,  and 
is,  the  best  School  in  England,  wanting  only  more  hospital 
accommodation,  towards  which  also  there  is  now  active  work 
here  afoot,  to  satisfy  tlio  utmost  want ;  so  shall  the  Engi- 
neering School  we  mean  to  have,  take  its  place  one  day  beside 
our  Medical  School  in  equal  honour.  University  College  never 
has  lost  sight  of  this  part  oE  its  dut}'.  Our  first  Professor  of 
Engineering  was  Charles  A'ignoles,  who  died  only  last  year. 
His  published  lectures  on  Civil  Engineering,  referred  to  in  all 
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notices  of  his  life,  were  giveu  here,  and  the  distinctions  he  earned 
in  his  profession  were  cz-owned  by  his  election  as  President  of 
the  Institution  of  Civil  Engineers.  Mr.  Eaton  Hodglsinson,  as 
Professor  here  from  1847  to  1861,  made  at  this  College  some  of 
his  best-known  experiments  on  the  strength  of  columns,  which 
are  even  now  quoted  as  standards.  Professor  Fleeming  Jenkin, 
whose  work  in  telegraphic  engineering  is  well  known,  was  a  most 
successful  teacher  in  this  College  until  he  left  us  for  the  Univer- 
sity of  Edinburgh.  But  while  the  labours  of  such  men  within  our 
walls  represent  the  constant  recognition  of  a  duty  here,  what  we 
are  now  resolved  to  work  for  unremittingly  until  by  slow  degrees 
it  is  obtained,  is  something  that  it  may  talte  the  lifetime  of  an- 
other generation  to  attain.  The  plan  to  be  realized  has  been 
laid  before  all,  or  nearly  all,  the  chief  Engineers  of  the  country, 
and  has  obtained,  not  only  their  cordial  assent,  but  promise,  in 
many  cases,  of  material  support  in  carrying  out.  The  very  first 
advance  to  it,  which  we  are  ready  to  make,  needs  the  introduc- 
tion of  machines  that  require  space  ;  and  without  extension  of 
the  College  buildings,  development  of  the  department  of  Engi- 
neering can  advance  only  a  little  M  ay. 

In  the  Faculty  of  Arts,  as  distinguished  from  the  Faculty  of 
Science,  there  is  not  so  much  space  required  by  the  apparatus  of 
teaching,  and  the  worii  of  a  class-room  can  be  very  much  ex- 
tended wi'thout  help  of  the  bricklayer.  In  the  Language  Classes, 
for  example,  the  resolve  to  make  each  form  of  work  in  University 
College  thorough,  is  shown  by  the  fact  that,  thirteen  years  ago, 
at  the  close  of  the  interval  during  M'hich  the  College  was  not 
making  M  ay,  there  were  eleven  lectures  a  week  by  the  Professor 
of  Latin — there  are  now  seventeen  ;  there  were  eleven  lectures 
by  the  Professor  of  Greek — there  are  now  sixteen  ;  there  M  ere 
four  lectures  by  the  Professor  of  English — there  are  now  seven- 
teen, besides  three  hours  of  Exercise  Class  under  a  skilled 
assistant.  Such  Exercise  Classes  have  been  added  to  secure  firm 
progress  in  classes  of  the  Faculty  of  Arts  M-hich  belong  also  to 
Science  ;  and  here  again  there  has  been  a  great  extension  of  the 
area  of  teaching,  in  order  to  enable  students  to  adapt  their  M'ork 
to  their  different  degrees  of  kuoM-ledge,  and  because  M-e  M'ish  also 
to  provide  means  for  the  continuing  of  tlieir  studies  by  those  M'ho 
have  been  througli  tlie  ordinary  senior  classes,  and  seek  aid  in 
devoting  themselves  to  higher  labours  upon  chosen  ground.  As, 
with  very  fcM'  exceptions,  our  Professorsliips  are  uuendoM'ed,  the 
most  advanced  teaching — and,  indeed,  all  teaching  that,  hoM-ever 
necessary  as  a  part  of  a  full  system  of  education,  is  in  shght 
demand — involves  really  a  call  on  the  Professor  for  a  free  gift 
of  his  time  and  labour.  They  are  freely  given ;  but  I  may 
suggest,  in  passing,  that  among  the  ways  hereafter  to  be  taken 
by  friends  of  tliis  College  who  M'ould  by  gift  or  bequest  afford 
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substantial  help  to  its  efficiency,  one  may  be — not  endowment  of 
particular  Cliairs —  but,  in  pursuance  of  the  course  first  indi- 
cated by  Sir  Francis  Goldsmid's  well-considered  legacy,  aid  to 
the  niainteuance  and  enlargement  of  a  General  Fund  for  purposes 
of  education,  an  intellectual  Building  Fund,  the  interest  of 
which  might  be  spent  in  grants  made  at  the  discretion  of  the 
Council  and  renewable  from  year  to  year,  for  any  necessary 
teaching  that,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Council,  should  have  such 
support. 

Another  line  along  which,  in  this  College,  energies  have  been  at 
work  may  be  traced  from  1808,  and  it  is  the  last  to  which  I  dare 
venture  to  refer.  In  that  year  a  mo\  ement  began  in  the  north 
for  the  higher  education  of  women.    Members  of  the  Universi- 
ties were  engaged  as  teachers  to  classes  of  ladies  in  several  towns 
of  Lancashire  and  Torlcshire.    In  the  same  year,  as  part  of  the 
same  movement,  an  Edinburgh  Ladies'  Association  was  formed 
in  connexion  with  the  University  there,  and  two  courses  of  lec- 
tures were  delivered,  one  in  Literatui-e,  one  in  Science.  This 
led  directly  to  the  forming  of  a  London  Association  with  like 
objects,  \\hich  looked  to  Professors  of  this  College  to  do  -what 
Professors  of  the  University  of  Edinburgh  were  doing  in  the 
north.    More  than  assent  was  given.    Many  here  felt  that  the 
time  would  come,  and  with  right  help  might  not  be  long  in  com- 
ing, when  the  woman's  right  to  free  and  thorough  training  of 
the  mind  would  be  as  obvious  as  the  man's.    The  point  reached 
by  us  to-day  was  in  our  minds  at  the  outset,  and  was  fore- 
shadowed by  the  closing  words  of  the  first  prospectus  of  the 
Ladies'  Educational  Association,  which  announced  only,  as  at 
Edinburgh,  two  courses  of  lectures,  one  on  Literature,  one  on 
Science,  at  the  Beethoven  Eooms  in  Harley  Street.    The  move- 
ment for  the  higher  education  of  women  became  active  through- 
out the  country.    The  University  of  Cambridge  aided.  Public 
opinion  was  duly  instructed  by  all  that  was  said  and  done.  In 
18(58  it  would  have  seemed  unwise  to  attempt  to  form  a  ladies' 
class  of  any  kind  within  this  College.    From  two  courses  in 
the  Beethoven  Eooms  we  (and  here  "  we  "  means  the  Ladies' 
Association  before  referred  to,  and  several  Professors  of  this 
College  who  were  acting  in  cordial  cooperation  with  them) 
advanced,  feeling  our  way,  to  six  in  St.  George's  Hall,  still 
with  success  ;  and  instead  of  giving,  as  was  then  usual  in 
ladies'  classes  all  over  the  country,  courses  of  one  lecture  a  week 
for  eight  or  teu  weeks,  we  usually  required  ladies  who  took  one 
of  our  subjects  to  come  twice  a  week,  and  not  to  flinch  from 
courses  of  thirty-six  lectures.  Meanwhile  there  had  been  advance 
enough  in  public  opinion  to  enable  us  to  suggest  that,  for  con- 
venience of  access  to  apparatus  necessary  for  experiuients,  cer- 
tain scientific  classes  should  meet  in  the  College,  the  others  still 
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remaining  at  St.  George's  Hall.  That  was  in  the  "Winter  Session 
1869-70.  Next  year  we  had  three  classes,  instead  of  two, 
within  the  College,  and  five  at  the  hall  of  the  Quebec  Institute  in 
Lower  Seymour  Street.  In  the  following  year,  1871-72,  encou- 
raged by  success  and  the  continued  advance  of  liberal  opinion 
in  the  matter  of  the  education  of  women,  we  pushed  boldly 
on,  with  the  consent  of  the  Council  of  the  College,  brought 
all  the  classes  into  our  own  Lecture-roouis,  and  suddenly 
increased  the  number  of  the  subjects  taught  from  eight  to 
twenty-one.  The  classes  having  been  established  in  the  College, 
not  as  part  of  the  College  system,  but  as  an  experimental  work 
in  which,  without  exception,  all  the  Professors  of  the  Faculties 
of  Arts  and  Science  concurred,  and  attentively  watched  by  the 
Council,  the  rest  of  our  work  was  comparatively  easy.  We  could 
prove  that  what  had  to  be  done  was  possible,  by  doing  it.  Medi- 
cal education  of  women  is  a  matter  to  be  discussed  on  grounds 
of  its  own.  That  we  have  not  touched,  and  have  no  present 
thought  of  touching.  But  the  advance  of  public  opinion,  to 
which  we  have  endeavoured  to  contribute  our  full  share,  has 
been,  year  by  year,  preparing  the  ^A■ay  for  that  which  we  now 
do,  while,  year  by  year,  we  have  been  acquiring  practical  expe- 
rience as  to  the  best  way  of  doing  it.  If  there  is  one  man  who 
has  helped  more  than  any  other  to  the  success  of  these  classes  it 
is  their  Honorary  Secretary,  Mr.  John  Eltham  Mylne,  who  has 
taken  minutest  care  to  secure  the  smooth  and  efficient  working 
of  their  whole  machinery.  Erom  time  to  time,  by  the  opening  to 
women  of  small  Senior  Classes  in  the  College,  the  Council  has 
cautiously  varied  the  experimeiat.  And  so  it  has  happened  that 
now,  when  the  University  of  London,  true  to  its  traditions  and 
its  principle,  which  are  one  with  those  of  this  College,  has  found 
the  time  to  be  come  when  it  may  olier  its  degi'ces  to  all,  ready 
to  conquer  the  false  prejudices  based  on  sex  as  it  has  already 
conquered  those  based  on  religion,  University  College  is  at  once 
prepared  to  take  action  with  it.  In  the  Eacidties  of  which  the 
Session  is  now  being  opened,  we  begin  our  second  fifty  years 
as  we  began  our  first,  not  following,  but  leadiug  the  liberal 
thought  of  our  time,  and  with  a  large,  bold  outlook  in  the  future. 

In  our  plans  for  the  education  of  women  we  leave  untouched 
all  that  was  beiug  well  done  last  Session,  supplementing  it  so  as 
to  insure  a  full  curriculum,  and  formally  adopting  it  as  part  of 
College  A^  ork.  Amoug  our  Classes  some  are  opeia  to  women  only, 
some  to  men  only,  and  some  to  both.  There  is  a  practical  reason 
for  every  part  of  our  present  arrangement ;  and  as  to  the  best 
way  of  doing  this  part  of  our  work,  we  shall  follow  the  teaching 
of  experience  from  year  to  year ;  only  we  mean  to  do  it,  and  the 
doing  of  it  makes  another  great  demand  on  us  for  space,  another 
reason  for  our  claim  upon  tlio  public  for  aid  to  the  requisite  ex- 
tension of  our  College  buildings. 


1828—1878. 
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We  ask  for  fifty  thousand  pounds.  It  v\ill  cost,  accord- 
ing to  a  careful  estimate  that  has  been  made,  .£100,000  to  com- 
plete the  College  ;  half  of  that  represents  only  the  immediate 
need.  If  our  work  still  thrive  as  it  has  thriven  during  the  last 
tliirteen  years,  thirteen  years  hence  we  shall  be  aslving  for  the 
other  fifty  tlioiisand.  And  why  not  ?  The  University  of  Edin- 
burgh, well  appointed  as  it  was,  found  that  the  needs  of  the 
time  could  not  be  satisfied  without  extension  of  its  University 
buildings.  It  calculated  the  cost  of  what  it  wanted,  asked  for 
.£107,500,  and  on  the  30th  of  last  April  ha.l  already  £98,069 
subscribed.  The  University  of  Glasgow  has  done,  I  believe,  yet 
more  to  enable  it  to  meet  the  new  calls  on  its  energy.  We  who, 
as  I  have  sought  to  show,  can  say  in  1S78  that  we  are  staunch 
to  our  old  cause  and,  as  we  were  in  1828,  still  in  the  fore- 
front of  its  battle,  have  reason  to  put  no  less  faith  in  our 
friends. 

Our  Classes  are  now  opened ;  and  the  happj'  intercourse  of 
the  Session  between  Students  and  Professors  will  begin  to- 
morrow. There  is  no  need  to  encourage  Students  here  to  work 
— the  genius  of  the  place  will  lay  its  hold  on  them  ;  they  more 
commonly  require  warning  against  overwork.  But  I  would  ask 
them,  in  the  name  of  the  whole  body  of  Professors,  to  look  upon 
us  as  their  friends,  to  come  to  us  frankly  with  all  doubts  and 
questions  incident  to  their  work  and  to  the  relations  here  between 
us.  They  are  the  chief  part  of  our  little  commonwealth  ;  for 
tlicm  all  the  long  battle  has  been,  so  far,  fought ;  to  them  all  our 
regards  turn  ;  all  thought  here  is  for  them  and  for  those  who 
follow  them  in  future  years.  This  thought  for  you.  Students,  in 
your  youtii,  that  you  may  rise  to  worthy  manhood,  and  help  on 
the  coming  of  the  time  when  the  whole  world  shall  grow  to  the 
likeness  of  those  who  now  are  but  the  happy  few. 
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A  StateitEjS't  of  Present  Eequirements,  and  Proposal  for  Com- 
pletion of  the  Building,  was  written  by  Sir  George  Touug,  Cbair- 
man  of  the  Building  Committee,  and  printed  for  the  Festival  of 
the  Fiftieth  Anniversary  of  the  Opening  of  the  College,  on  the 
occasion  of  the  Laying  of  the  First  Stone  of  the  New  Buildings  of 
the  North  Wiug,  by  the  Eight  Hon.  the  Earl  Granville,  E.G., 
Chancellor  of  the  UuiA'ersity  of  London.  The  Statement  having 
pointed  out  the  grounds  of  an  Appeal  for  Funds — the  resources  of 
the  College  being  unavailable  for  building-purposes — gave  the 
following  account  of 

What  it  is  Peoposed  to  Do. 

In  looking  forward  to  the  completion  of  the  College  Buildings, 
it  is  proposed,  in  order  fairly  to  utilize  the  ground,  to  add  to 
the  origuial  design,  which  comprised  a  centre  and  two  wings 
only,  two  buildings  forming  "|"-shaped  terminations  to  the  wings. 
Each  of  these  would  be  about  130  feet  in  length,  and  of  an  archi- 
tectural elevation  worthy  of  the  central  design  ;  and  they  would 
not  interfere  M'ith  the  effect  of  open  space,  which  gives  its  cha- 
racter to  a  very  noble  building,  or  even  intercept  the  view  of  the 
portico  from  the  oblique  approaches  by  Grafton  Street  and  Uni- 
versity Street.  i\ssnming  this  plan  for  the  completion  of  the 
College,  it  is  proposed  to  construct  the  portions  that  are  yet  unbuilt 
in  the  following  order  : — 

A.  To  continue  the  North  Wing  as  far  as  will  balance  the  pre- 
sent South  Wiug ;  to  construct  on  the  wedge-shaped  piece  of  ground 
behind  it  a  one-storied  annex  suitable  for  a  chemical  laboratory  ; 
and  to  effect  what  changes  and  improvements  are  necessary  in  the 
existing  buildings,  and  supply  the  necessary  fittings.  It  is  esti- 
mated that,  so  far  as  the  College  and  Fine-Ai-t  School  are  con- 
cerned, this  will  bring  the  accommodation  up  to  the  standard  of 
what  is  required  at  present,  and  provide  for  as  much  extension  as 
it  is  reasonable  now  to  contemplate. 

B.  When  this  is  accomplished,  to  build  the  Southern  Terminal 
building,  in  order  to  provide  for  the  expansion  of  the  Boys'  School. 

C.  Afterwards  to  build  the  Northern  Terminal  Building. 
Under  each  of  these  heads  some  particulars  may  be  added. 


PLAN  OF  THE  PROPOSED  EXTENSION. 
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A.  Paeticulaes  op  the  Buildings  now  to  be  Eeected. 

1.  The  new  North  Wing,  of  which  the  first  stone  is  laid  to-day, 
will  provide  for  the  expansion  of  the  scientific  classes.  In  this 
part  of  the  building  room  will  be  found  for  the  Schools  of  Chemistry 
and  Physiology,  which  are  inadequately  accommodated  at  present. 
The  Birkbeck  Laboratory  might  be  supplemented  or  superseded  by 
the  new  northern  annex.  The  Slade  Scliool  would  be  provided 
with  a  large  increase  of  space,  especially  in  the  Auticjue  School, 
where  it  is  most  required. 

2.  The  withdrawal  of  some  of  the  Scientific  Classes  from  the 
Central  Building  would  leave  room  for  the  increased  accommodation 
in  others  and  in  the  Paculty  of  Arts  and  Laws,  which  is  rendered 
absolutely  necessary  by  the  increasing  numbers  of  the  Students, 
and  more  particularly  by  the  admittance  of  Women  to  the  College. 

3.  The  formation  is  contemplated,  in  a  suitable  quarter  of  the 
premises,  of  a  new  Engineering  Laboratory.  The  Council  and 
Senate  ai-e  desirous  of  making  LTniversity  College  one  of  the  chief 
places  of  Scientific  Education  for  the  Engineer.  The  proposal  has 
been  laid  before,  and  highly  approved  by,  more  than  fifty  of  the 
chief  Engineers  in  the  country,  many  of  whom  have  written  cordial 
letters  expressing  a  wish  to  help  in  its  development,  and  promising 
valuable  assistance.  A  beginning  has  been  made  by  the  appropria- 
tion of  a  sum  of  money  from  the  small  resources  at  the  disposal  of 
the  College  towards  the  provision  of  the  necessary  fittings  and  ap- 
pliances. 

It  should  be  added  that  the  usefulness  of  the  work  of  such  a 
Laboratory  will  not  be  limited  to  its  educational  functions.  Inves- 
tigations will  be  conducted,  the  results  of  which,  when  published, 
may  be  of  permanent  value  to  engineers.  Help  is  desired  by  the 
College  in  founding  it,  not  merely  in  a  pecuniary  form,  but  also  in 
kind,  in  the  shape  of  apparatus,  of  suitable  machinery,  and  of  ma- 
terials for  testing. 

4.  The  Central  Hall  has  received  a  splendid  adornment  by  the 
deposit  therein  of  the  Elaxman  Casts,  the  gift  of  the  late  Miss 
Maria  Denmau  ;  and  the  Slade  School  has  given  to  the  collection 
an  employment  as  a  field  for  artistic  study.  But  the  want  of 
space  has  hitherto  prevented  the  College  from  giving  to  this 
stately  entrance  its  proper  architectural  value  as  a  vestibule  to 
some  apartment  \\orthy  of  it,  adapted  for  ceremonial  occasions, 
such  as  the  Annual  Distril)ution  of  Prizes.  In  completing  the 
buildings,  it  is  desired  that  this  want  should  be  supplied  ;  and  it  is 
intended  that  a  spacious  Theatre  should  be  arranged  to  open 
out  of  the  Gallery,  and  that  its  wall- space  should  be  utilized  for 
the  better  arrangement  and  future  extension  of  the  libraries. 

Eor  the  purposes  above  mentioned  it  is  desired  now  to  raise  a 
fund  of  ,£50,000,  the  distribution  of  v^hich  is  roughly  accounted 
for  as  follows  : — 
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Extension  of  Xorth  Wing,  estimated  to  cost  .  .  £22,000 
Northern  Annex,  as  Chemical  Laboratory    ....  3,000 
Alterations  and  adjustments,  including  the  En- 
gineering Laboratory,  the  new  Theatre,  &c., .  10,000 
Eittiugs  and  other  expenses    15,000 

£50,000 


B.  Peogeess  of  the  Bots'  School,  and  Peoposed  Extensiok 

TO  BE  NEXT  TAKEN  IN  HAND. 

In  the  year  1832  a  Boys' School  was  established  within  the  walls 
o£  the  College,  under  the  control  of  the  Council,  and  has  been  gra- 
dually brought  to  take  its  ])lace  in  the  foremost  rank  of  similar  in- 
stitutions in  London  or  elsewhere.  The  principle  on  which  it  has 
been  conducted  from  the  first  is  one  which  has  since  been  adopted,  to 
a  greater  or  less  extent,  by  all  the  great  schools  of  England;  but  at 
the  time  of  its  fouadation  it  stood  alone  in  teaching  with  equal 
thoroughness,  and  rewardnig  with  impartial  honours,  all  the 
studies  of  the  place ;  and  it  has  thus  been  the  pioneer  of  the  liberal 
system  now  more  generally  adopted,  ^l■he^eby  modern  equally 
with  ancient  languages,  and  scientific  equally  with  literaiy  culture, 
are  recognized  as  part  and  parcel  of  a  liberal  education.  By  the 
necessity  of  the  case,  religious  teaching  has  not  been  included  in 
the  curriculum  of  the  School,  any  more  than  in  that  of  the  College; 
but  this,  so  far  from  being  a  sign  of  indifference  in  the  conductors, 
was  due  to  their  recognition  of  the  impossibility  of  any  compromise 
in  so  important  a  matter ;  and  experience  has  showii  that  it  was 
possible  in  a  day-school  to  leave  such  teaching  ui  the  hands  of 
parents,  or  of  persons  selected  by  the  parents,  in  whose  houses  the 
boys  live,  without  forfeiting  the  confidence  of  religious  people  in 
the  character  and  influence  of  the  teaching.  The  School  must  now 
be  considered  one  of  the  most  important  departments  of  the  Col- 
lege.   Its  progress  is  shown  in  the  follow  ing  Table  : — 


1834. 

1840. 

1850. 

18G0. 

1870. 

1877. 

284 

391 

292 

396 

494 

7G8* 

The  School  was  at  first  lodged  in  a  portion  of  the  central 
building  ;  but  between  1868  and  1876  the  South  Wing  was  erected 
at  a  cost  of  £25,700,  and  is  now  entirely  occupied  by  the  School 
Classes.  At  the  present  time  the  School  is  still  increasing,  and  it 
will  soon  become  necessary  to  provide  further  accommodation. 


*  These  numbers  represent  entries  throughout  a  Session.  The  highest 
number  in  attendance  at  one  time  in  1877  was  669. 
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1.  It  is  therefore  contemplated  that  the  School  should  continue 
to  occupy  the  South  AVing  of  the  College,  behind  which  is  the 
Playground  appropriated  to  tlie  school-boys,  and  should  find  room 
for  expansion  in  the  proposed  f-shaped  termination  of  the  Wing, 
\\  hich  will,  when  completed,  enable  it  to  receive  about  1000  pupils. 
For  this  purpose  it  is  estimated  that  a  sum  of  =£40,000  will  be  re- 
quired. 

2.  A  covered  Gymnasium  is  much  wanted  for  the  School,  the 
present  appliances  in  the  playground  being  inadequate,  and  useless 
in  bad  weather.  The  difficulties  of  organizing  school-games  in  a 
school  situated  in  the  centre  of  London  are  necessarily  great :  and 
it  is  therefore  important  to  make  as  perfect  as  possible  the  arrange- 
ments for  gymnastics  which  can  be  carried  on  in  a  limited  space. 
Plans  have  been  prepared,  and  =£300  has  been  promised  for  this 
object.  The  sum  required  is  estimated  at  from  =£1500  to  ,£2000, 
according  to  the  character  of  the  building. 

C.  Completion  of  the  College  as  at  present  designed. 

The  terminal  building  of  the  ISTorth  Wing,  if  it  wei'e  to  be  under- 
taken at  the  same  time  with  the  previously  mentioned  works,  woidd 
add  .£35,000  to  the  sum  required  to  be  raised.  As  already  stated, 
it  is  thouglit  possible  to  provide  for  present  need,  and  for  the 
more  immediate  prospect  of  extension,  within  the  limits  of  the 
buildings  above  described,  and  therefore  the  Council  do  not  set 
forth  this  further  requirement  as  being  now  practically  necessary 
to  the  efficiency  of  their  work.  But,  undoubtedly,  if  the  future  of 
the  institution  should  be  as  satisfactory  as  its  past,  either  the 
present  or  the  next  generation  of  its  directors  will  be  called  on  to 
luulertake  this,  the  completuig  instalment  of  the  design  at  present 
contemplated  for  the  Buildings  of  the  College. 

Payment  of  Conteieutions. 

Contributions  to  the  Building  Pund,  either  generally  or  for  one 
or  more  of  the  specific  purposes  above  mentioned,  should  be  paid 
to  ihe  account  of  the  Treasurer,  the  Et.  Hon.  G.  J.  Goscheu,  M.P., 
with  Messrs.  Smith,  Payne  and  Smith,  Bankers,  or  to  Talfourd 
Ely,  Esq.,  M.A.,  Secretary,  at  Uiiiversity  College;  and  it  is  sug- 
gested that  payments  may  be  spread,  if  desii-ed,  over  a  series  of 
years. 


yth  July,  1878. 
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The  follow 
raised : —  £, 


OF  BUILDINa  EUND 

are  among  the  Donations  received 


or  pro- 


cl. 


Belpev,  Bt.  Hon.  Lord, 

F.E.S.,  President  of 

the  College   

1000 

0 

0 

BedCord,  His  Grace  the 

Duke  of  

1000 

0 

0 

Sharpe,  Samuel,  Esq.  .. 

6000 

0 

0 

FishniODgers'  Company 
Jodrell,  T.  J.  Phillips, 

1000 

0 

0 

M.A  

1000 

0 

0 

A.B.,  per  A.  W.  Franks, 

M.A.,  F.R.S  

500 

0 

0 

Booth,  James,  C.B.  ... 

600 

0 

0 

Franks,  A.  W.,  M.A., 

F.R  S  

500 

0 

0 

Mrs.  Nathaniel  Monte- 

fiore,  in  memory  of 

her  brother.  Sir  F.  H. 

Groldsmid,  Bart  

500 

0 

0 

Devonshire,  His  Grace 

the  Duke  of,  K.G., 

LL.D.,  F.R  S  

300 

0 

0 

Marcet,  F.,  Esq.,  F.E.S. 

300 

0 

0 

Eve,  H.  W.,  M.A.,  Head 

Master  of  the  School . 

60 

0 

0 

Do.  for  School  Gym- 

nasium   

250 

0 

0 

Clothworkers'  Company 

250 

0 

0 

Martineau,  Mrs.  Bich'ard 

200 

0 

0 

Mocatta,  P.  D.,  Esq., 

F.K.G.S  

200 

0 

0 

Morley,  Samuel,  Esq., 

M.P  

200 

0 

0 

Eotton,  J.  F.,  M.A.  ... 

200 

0 

0 

Dawrence,  Edwin,  B.A., 

LL.B  

105 

0 

0 

Bigge,  Lt.  Col  T.  E.... 

100 

0 

0 

Buchanan,  Geo.,  M.D. . 

100 

0 

0 

Busk,  E.H.,M.A.,  LL.B. 

100 

0 

0 

Crompton,  Clias.,  M.A. 

100 

0 

0 

Ellis,  Sir  Barrow  H., 

K.C.S.I  

100 

0 

0 

Enfield,  Edward,  Esq... 

100 

0 

0 

Gibson,  T.  F.,  Esq  

100 

0 

0 

Gladstone,  J. H.,  Ph.D., 

F.E.S  

100 

0 

0 

Goldsmid,  Mrs.  Caroline 

100 

0 

0 

Goldsmid,  Miss  Emma 

100 

0 

0 

Goldsmid,  Miss  Flora  . 

100 

0 

0 

Goldsmid,  Miss  Isabel . 

100 

0 

0 

Jessel,  Et.  Hon.  Sir  G., 

M.A.,  Master  of  the 

EoUs   

100 

0 

0  ! 

Kimberley,Et.Hon.Earl 
Littler,  E.  D.  M.,  B.A., 

Q.C  

Lowe,  Efc.  Hon.  Eobert, 

D.C.L.,  M.P.,  F.E.S. 

Mason,  J.,  Esq  

Mills,  J.  E.,  Esq  

Palmer,  G.,  E,sq.,  M.P. 

Prevost,  A.,  B.A  

Prevost,  George,  Esq., 


Quain,  E.,  Esq.,  F.E.S. 
Samuelson,B.,Esq.,M.P. 
Waterhouse,  Theodore, 

B.A.,  LL.B  

Watson,  Thos.  C,  Esq. 
Williamson,  Prof., 

Ph.D.,  F.E.S  

Wood,  J.  F.,  LL.D.  ... 

Worsley,  P.,  Esq  

Anstie,  James,  B.xSl.  ... 
Aspland,  L.M., LL.D... 
Bonney,  Eev.Prof.M.A. 
Charles,  Arthur,  B.A., 

Q.C  

Cozens-Hardy,  H.  H., 

LL.B  
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